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THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 





Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar! 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew, 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile; 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest; 

Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 


-_--— 


EDITORIAL 





NOTES. 








The bill granting school suffrage to 
women has passed both branches of the 
California Legislature by large majorities, 
and has been signed by the Governor. In 
the Senate there were only six dissenting 
votes. 





The popular branch of the Oklahoma 
Legislature has passed by an almost 
unanimous vote a bill to grant full suf- 
frage to the women of that Territory. 





Five members of the Kansas House of 
Representatives were jointly fined a barrel 
of apples the other day for being absent 
without leave. The fine was paid immedi- 
ately, and for some time thereafter, it is 
said, the House chamber was a bear gar- 
den. If any assembly of women had done 





Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, the present 
incumbent, isa beautiful, cultured, and 
earnest woman, who will give a great 
impetus to education in Colorado, as her 
past record in educational matters shows. 

Mrs. Grenfell is a descendant of the old 
Puritan families of White and Thatcher, 




















MRS. HELEN 





L. GRENFELL. 





this, it would at once have been quoted 
as a proof that women are not fit to vote, 





-_-- - 





Wyoming has followed Colorado in 
passing a law that persons in places ot 
amusement must remove headwear tend- 
ing to obstruct the view of others. The 
enfranchised woman seems to have more 
regard for the rights of other people than 
some of her unenfranchised sisters 


soe _-— 


Governor Roosevelt has refused to com- 
mute the death sentence of Mrs. Place. 
We have no criticism of his decision to 
make, nor do we think that it can con- 
sistently be criticised by advocates of 
equal rights for women. Wendell Phil- 
lips said: ‘‘While woman is admitted to 
the gallows, the jail, and the tax list, we 
have no right to debar her from the ballot 
box.’”’ On the other band, if a woman is 
an intelligent and morally responsible 
being, so that it is right for her to go to 
the ballot-box, she should pay the same 
penalty for her crimes as if she were a 
man. Many of us would be glad to have 
capital punishment abolished; but if men 
are to be put to death for murder, there is 
no valid reason why women guilty of 
murder should not suffer the same pun- 
ishment. Governor Roosevelt is a humane 
as well as a brave man, and if he had 
found any reason to believe Mrs. Place 
insane, he would undoubtedly have com 
muted her sentence. The doctors have 
decided that she was sane. That being 
the case, Governor Roosevelt, in our 
opinion, has taken the rigbt ground in his 
refusal to interfere. 


———- -s_eaxe —— 


MRS. HELEN L. GRENFELL. 

As women are being tried in positions 
of public trust and responsibility, they 
are not found wanting. On the contrary, 
they are found to possess ability, judg- 
ment, and aconscientious devotion to duty 
which make them invaluable in many pub- 
lic positions heretofore considered as be- 
longing entirely to men. Especially is 
this true in matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. 

After an experience of several years 
with a woman as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Colorado has again elected a 
woman to that position, with the unani- 
mous vote of all parties. No more flatter- 


ing recognition of woman’s fitness and 
ability in guiding the educational interests 
ofa State could be given than the unani- 
mous choice of a woman, irrespective of 
party affiliations. 








political tickets in the field. 





her father beirg one of the Lorings of 
Boston. She was born in Valparaiso, 
Chile, but was brought up in Colorado, 
where most of her education was received. 
She attended the Albany Normal School, as 
a preparation for teaching, in which she 
was engaged for eight years previous to 
her marriage to Mr. Edwin I. Grenfell. 

She was chosen Superintendent of 
Schools in Gilpin County in 1896, and 
when the time for election next came, she 
was nominated upon every one of the four 
Her success 
in administering the schools of Gilpin 
County attracted so much attention that 
the nomination for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was offered her by 
the unanimous choice of all parties on the 
Fusion ticket last fall. Mrs. Grenfell has 
always been a firm Republican, and while 
not a politician in the sense usually 
attached to that word, has evinced so 
much clear judgment, sound sense, and 
unswerving integrity upon all questions 
that her opinions and advice are sought 
by the lawmakers of her own county, and 
already receive maiked attention from 
others of the State. 

She was the first woman candidate to 
accompany the nominees for Governor and 
for Secretary of State on their tour pre- 
ceding election, when, by her quiet, sensi- 
ble and powerful addresses, she won many 
votes for the ticket. 

ELNORA M. BABCOCK, 


=o 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





A new college for women is now seeking 
incorporation from the State Legislature, 
with the intention of locating in this city. 
The institution was provided for under 
the will of John Simmons, a Boston mer- 
chant who died about twenty-five years 
ago, and the trustees named in the peti- 
tion for incorporation are Joseph Sawyer 
and Henry G. Nichols. The name of the 
institution as called for is the Simmons 
Female College, and it is understood that 
the Simmons estate has an accumulation 
of about $2,000,000 that can be applied to 
the use of the establishment. 

No site has yet been determined on, and 
the question of curriculum is still unset- 
tled. But itis the intention of the trus- 
tees to follow the evident purpose of Mr. 
Simmons, to give women a practical edu- 
cation which will enable them to make a 
living, and it is proposed to give instruc- 
tion in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, etc. The entire property and 
assets of the corporation are not to exceed 
$4,000,000 at any time. 





A PHILIPPINE SYMPOSIUM. | 

We publish this week a Philippine 

Symposium, giving the various views of 
correspondents on the question. 


THE SHAME OF IMPERIALISM. 


St. PAuL, Mrnn., MARCH 10, 1899. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


What shame and heart-ache for Ameri- 


| caps are in this wretched war against the 





Filipinos! Two letters by the last mail, 
written by former residents of Minne- 
apolis before open hostilities were begun, | 
and reprinted in the Times of that city, | 
throw needed light on the situation in the 
Philippines. Mrs. Reeve, wife of Gen- 
eral Reeve, wrote on the day following | 
Aguinaldo’s proclamation: | 


| 
| 


There has been a council of war. Great 
numbers of the Spaniards are coming into 
the walled city, while the insurgents are 
leaving. It is really funny, they are so 
frightened. Our soldiers are in their 
quarters and all the guards have been 
doubled. ... 

AsI have already said, the insurgents 
are leaving the city, taking their families 
with them. This is very significant, and 
can Only mean that they are going to 
attack us. No one wants to fight these 
people, who ask only for their liberty. 
They should have it. None of the officers 
or men here are in a position to say any- 
thing regarding the President’s course, but 
every one knows that Aguinaldo was furi- 
ous at the nothings contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message, and that he has issued a 
response which augurs ill for the mainte- 
nance of peace here. Our men will fight 
the Filipinos with avery different grace 
than that employed against the Spaniards, 
although they will, of course, obey orders, 
even though their hearts are not in the 
cause, 

The leaders of the insurgents are men 
of education and ability. Since they went 
into Iloilo without disorder, and immedi- 
ately settled down to good government 
and humane care of their prisoners, it 
looks to us, here on the scene, as though 
they were fully capable of taking care of 
themselves. 

When the people of the United States 
know that these natives do not want us, 
and that the army is very much opposed 
to occupying this place, fit only for the 
Indians now here, we trust the President 
will decide to let the Filipinos take care 
of themselves. Out here we are not ex- 
pansionists. We know too much about 
the country, the people, and the climate. 


The Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers 
contains a good many students from the 
State University. Martin E. Tew, a cor- 
respondent of the Minneapolis Times, 
writes, Jan, 12: 

General Otis’s proclamation of Jan. 4, 
conveying the propositions of the admin- 
istration at Washington, was received 
everywhere throughout the provinces with 
determined opposition. . . . At Iloilo the 
Filipinos, who are now occupying the city, 
listened quietly to the reading of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s proclamation, and when 
they heard it through the word passed 
solemnly from one to another pledging 
support to the constituted government at 
Malolos, and swearing eternal opposition 
to the assumption of sovereignty by every 
foreign nation. 

The remarkable successes of the Fili- 
pinos, both as warriors and civilians, have 
certainly been sources of surprise to those 
who have had an opportunity of watching 
their progress during the past six or seven 
months. During thiscomparatively short 
space of time they have organized an army 
variously estimated at from 50,000 to 150,- 
000 men. They have instituted a govern- 
ment acknowledged by all of Luzon except 
Manila and Cavité, as well as by the 
Visayas and a part of Mindinao. They 
have won many battles with their former 
oppressors, and are now holding thou- 
sands of Spanish soldiers as prisoners of 
war. They are preserving law and order 
in every part of the country where their 
authority has been established, and, so far 
as we have been able to learn, their gov- 
ernment has the loyal and unqualified 
support of the people. 

The capture of Lloilo and the subsequent 
occupation of the city by the insurgents 
has been a most gratifying“revelation to 
those who wished, but dared not hope, 
that the Filipinos were capable of conduct- 
ing affairs of government. When the 
Spanish forces occupying the city were no 
longer able to hold out against the at- 
tacking natives, they were given sufficient 
time to leave the city in an orderly man- 
ner, taking with them all their movable 
property and household effects. 

According to all reports, the Filipinos 
entered in the most perfect order, scat- 
tered their forces over the city in various 
public buildings, policed the streets, and 
maintained the peace and quiet of the 
town in a manner that would have done 
credit toa most highly civilized nation. 
There was no looting, no insult to men 
or women, Do robbery, no drunkenness or 
disorder. Even the Spanish papers ad- 
mitted that the occupation of Iloilo by 
their former rebellious subjects was of a 
character beyond criticism. 





(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 





MADAME DeEMONT-BRETON has been 
elected on the “hanging committee’’ of 
the Society of French Artists, where she 
will take her place on the jury with 
Bonnat, Laurens, Detaille, Géidme, and 
the others. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
said, in a recent address at Owens Col- 
lege: ‘*The crying want of women in the 


industrial and professional world is a 


| larger field and better-paid employment, 


and, in fighting for these things, they are 
fighting with one hand tied behind them 
as long as they have not the Parliamen- 
tary franchise.”’ 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will sail for Europe, May 4. Her winter 
lecturing trip through the South has been 
very successful, culminating at Atlanta in 
an ovation. Mrs. Stetson expects to be in 
New York and Boston during the last two 
weeks of April, and can make lecture en- 
gagements in and near those cities. Her 
address is Care Mrs, Geo. C. Royall, 
Goldsboro’, N. C, 

THE GERMAN EMPRESS commands the 
famous Pasewak Cuirassiers, and is often 
seen riding at their head as colonel and 
saluting the Emperor, then reining in 
beside him to see them pass. On these 
occasions she wears the showy regimental 
uniform of white with red facings, the 
scarf of the Order of Hohenzollern, and 
the three-cornered hat, with large drooping 
heron’s plumes. 


MME. LILLI LEHMANN, the great singer, 
is the leader of a crusade in Germany 
against the killing of birds for decorative 
purposes, She asks women not to encour- 
age the fashion, and has published an illus- 
trated circular ‘tin the name of the 30,- 
000,000 birds killed every year.’”’ Several 
women on the German dramatic, operatic, 
and variety stages have joined Mme. 
Lehmann’s society. 

Mrs. Harrison Leg, an Australian 
lady, has sent a hundred dollars’ worth of 
unfermented grape juice, made from the 
best wine-making grapes in Ararat (Vic- 
toria), to the Greater Britain Exhibition, 
in the hope that such drinks may be used in 
stead of the intoxicating ones sent by the 
Victorian vignerons. She says she believes: 
in grape culture, and has nothing against. 
the vine industry as such. 

Mrs, ALIcE M. Horne, the only womam 
member of the Utah House of Representa- 
tives, has succeeded in carrying through 
the Legislature a bill for the creation of a 
State Art Institute. On motion of Repre- 
sentative O'Neil, an amendment was 
adopted by a vote of two to one that it 
should be named ‘‘The Alice Art Collec- 
tion,’ in her honor. Mrs. Horne also in- 
troduced a bill to double the present num- 
ber of normal school scholarships in the 
State University. We have not yet heard 
whether this measure passed. 


MARGARET NASON, a bright Indian gir? 
of the Sitting Bull tribe who came east 
from her native home some ten years ago 
and received an education at the Lincoln 
Institute, has returned to the lands of her 
fathers. She is also the only Indian girk 
graduate of the Girls’ High School of 
Philadelphia, where she was a most pro- 
ficient student in history and languages. 
During her post-graduate work Miss 
Nason took an advanced course in English, 
while she imparted the Indian tongue to 
her instructors. 


Mme. HAnN, wife of the Jewish Pari- 
sian poet, lately became a Jewess, and 
was remarried to her husband according 
to the Jewish rites. On being asked why, 
after clinging to the faith of her fathers 
during ten years of married life and bring- 
ing up her little daughter as a Christian, 
she should now change, she said: ‘When 
I go out on the boulevards of Paris on my 
husband’s arm, cries of hatred and death 
to the Jews reach us. I think a wife ought 
to share her husband’s dangers,” 

THE CouNTESsS DI CESNOLA, wife of 
General L. P. di Cesnola, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central 
Park, New York City, has received from 
Pope Leo a cameo mounted in gold, in 
appreciation of her charitable work 
among the poor Italians of the city. The 
gift was made through Mme, Cabrini, 
Mother Superior of the Salesian Order, 
in New York. It was Mme. Cesnola who 
founded the Italian Orphan Asylum at 
Manresa, on the Hudson; the Christophoro 
Colombo Hospital on East Twentieth 
Street, in charge of the Salesian Mission- 
ary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and the 
Salesian Convent on Fourteenth Street. 
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A PHILIPPINE SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


At Malalos the Filipino Congress dis- 
cussed the proclamativa of General Otis. 
Every vote was against annexation. 

The delicate aud straiued relations ex- 
isting between the Americans and Fili- 
pinos led many to believe that hostilities 
were likely to ensue at any moment, and 
natives in large numbers moved out of 
Manila. On Jan. 6, 7, and § the exodus 
was very great. Seven special trains were 
run each day to carry revolutionary sym- 
pathizers out of the city. The change on 
the streets of Manila was marked. The 
Esculta, which is usually crowded with 
carriages and carts, was for a time, 
almost deserted. The native ‘‘cochervs” 
had gone out to join their brethren in 
arms. Even the laundrymen, who had 
done washing for American soldiers, and 
who had always seemed friendly and 
good-natured, departed without bidding 
farewell. The intense earnestness of the 


Filipinos in their demands for independ- | 


ence, and their apparent unanimity, have 
greatly surprised every one. 

The Times man has talked with many of 
the leading revolutionary spirits in Manila, 
and must acknowledge that his first esti- 
mate of their ability bas undergone a 
change. The great mass of the Filipinos 
are a lazy and unattractive lot, but their 
educated leaders are possessed of much 
greater ability than the white people give 
them credit for. They feel certain that 
their own government will be a success, 
and point with satisfaction to the fact that 
peace, good order, and perfect content- 
ment prevail everywhere throughout the 
provinces now under the rule of Aguinaldo 
and the Filipino Congress. They assert 
that a Spanish prisoner has never been 
killed by their suldiers, and that, wher- 
ever their government has superseded 
that of the Spaniards, lives and property 
have been sacredly protected. 

They have no antipathy against the 
Americans, but feel certain that if the 
islands come under therule of the shrewd, 
ambitious, and incomparable Yankee, 
there will be no chance for the less experi- 
enced Filipino except in the capacity of a 
menial. ‘There are many Americans here 
who realize the force of the argument, 


The remainder of the letter is especially 
interesting to friends of the 13th Minne- 
sota, but in another place the writer adds 
the closing paragraphs of Aguinaldo’s 
second proclamation, where he says: 


[ thought we should obtain our inde- 
pendence, as I was promised by Consul 
General Pratt in Singapore, and that it 
would come in a formal manner, assured 
by friendly proclamation by the American 
generals who had entered these waters. 
But it was not so; the said generals took 
all my concessions in favor of friendship 
and peace as indicative of debility, and 
with growing ambition sent forces to 
lloilo, with the object of taking that 
town, so that they might call themselves 
the conquerors of that part of the Philip- 
pines which is already occupied by my gov- 
ernment. My government cannot remain 
indifferent in sight of a violent and ag- 
gressive usurpation of its territory by a 
people who claim to be the champions of 
liberty. It will therefore be necessary to 
break into hostilities, if the American 
forces propose to obtain and occupy by 
force the Bysayas. I denounce these do- 
ings before the world and before the uni- 
versal conscience with its inflexible deci- 
sion, and ask, Who are the slayers of hu- 
manity? Pour upon their heads the blood 
that will be wasted. 

Who can help sympathizing with the 
Filipinos and their noble leader? And 
who can help sympathizing with our in- 
telligent soldiers? The letter-writer con- 
tinues: 

One gratifying feature of the situation 
is that Aguinaldo has issued strict orders 
to his forces to act only on the defensive. 
If war comes, it will be only in the event 
that the Americans attempt by force to 
drive the Filipinos out of the country that 
they now hold. 

A large proportion of the American sol- 
diers think the Filipinos are right in their 
demands for independence. There are 
probably no other soldiers in the world 
who like the thrill and excitement of bat- 
tle better than the Yankees; but if it 
comes to driving the people of these is- 
lands out of their own territory, many a 
son of Columbia will enter the conflict 
with the conviction that he is fighting in 
a bad cause. However, every man will 
obey orders, for the sentiment, even 
among those most warm in their approba- 
tion of the Filipiaos’ position, is: ‘‘We 
will fight for America, right or wrong.”’ 

The people of the Philippines have 
been relieved from the chains of Spanish 
tyranny. They have breathed the air of 
liberty, and are elated with the new expe- 
rience. They will be happy now only on 
the condition that they are left alone. The 
lower class of Filipinos is, perhaps, not 
much better than the Mexican ‘‘greaser,”’ 
and an ideal democracy is not possible. 
There is every reason to believe, however, 
that a republic of the Philippines would 
be as successful as a republic in Mexico or 
Brazil. 

“Prosperous England” is, or has been, 
much lauded as an example for us. The 
nature of her imperialistic prosperity is 
described in a pamphlet by the railroad 
president, Albert Stickney, on ‘Currency 
Problems.’ He saye: 

Take away from England the banking 
business of the world, and you have de- 
stroyed her armies, her navies, and her 
prestige, because you have destroyed her 
ability to maintain them. Without her 
énterest tributes from other netions, one- 
half of her population must either migrate 
or starve. The products of her agricul- 
ture, her mines, and her manufactures, 


will support no more than half of her 
people. 

He goes on to suggest that if this nation 
wil) allow the great banks to form a trust 
or consolidation of the greatest banks 
with one of them, selected by themselves, 
as a ‘‘bank of the banks,”’ with freedom 
to establish branch banks where they 
choose, and instead of a currency based 
wholly on bonds and gold, one only partly 
so based,—a “bank-asset currency,’’—this 
will enable “the United States’’ (meaning 
great capitalists or syndicates) ‘‘to com- 
pete with England in her most profitable 
business of collecting interest and commis- 
sions from all the other nations.”” The in- 
come tax of England gives all some partic- 
ipation in this plunder. But the conscience 
of our mother country is aroused against 





| their late policy of imperialism. In the 
National Single-Taxer for February, the 
Rev. Harold Rylett writes from London: 

There has been much uneasiness of late 
years concerning what has been described 
as the policy of grab. Now it is known by 
a more high-sounding appellation,—im- 
perialism. Some liberals are infected 
with it. But all imperialists have one 
common characteristic, —they all love 
land monopoly. Accordingly, they are all 
zealous advocates of the expansion of the 
empire. They would gobble up Africa, 
and they would not hesitate to gobble up 
China. Now, many good Liberals are at 
last awaking to the significance of these 
facts. They are asking themselves, By 
what right do we enter upon and assume 
empire over this, that, and the other por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, regardless of 
the wishes of the present inhabitants? 
There is no satisfactory answer tv this 
question. It does not suffice to say that 
if we do not somebody else will, for it is 
clear that we may not do wrong in order 
to prevent some one else from committing 
an offence. And so the real reason for 
these grabbings, these imperialist adven- 
tures, is beginning to be sought. It is 
seen that the aristocracy crowd intu the 
services,—the army, the navy, and the 
civil services; that the plutocracy look for 
big profit; and that attention is diverted 
from the urgency of home problems. In 
short, it is beginning to be realized that it 
pays those who are interested in keeping 
things as they are at home to have these 
imperialist adventures constantly going 
on abroad... . 

And now that issue has been joined, 
that is to say, now that imperialism is be- 
ing attacked as a thing evil in itself, and 
fatal to the prosecution of domestic re- 
forms, we may be sure that we are com- 
mitted to a long and arduous struggle. 

To those who imagine that our fight 
with imperialism has just now begun, let 
me advise the reading of Maclay’s Jour- 
nal, published by the Appletons in 1890; 
a homely diary of events in the Senate 
(whese sessions were then secret) during 
the first two years under the constitution. 
One of the brightest of American women, 
Mrs, Sarah E. V. Emery (now dead), pub- 
lished in 1893 a ten-cent pamphlet on 
‘Imperialism in America: Its Rise and 
Progress.’’ It contains much useful in- 
formation. It is sold by Wesley Emery, 
Lansing, Mich. We may not agree with 
every conclusion of the writer, but the 
quotations alone are worth the price of 
the book, and the whole is worthy of 
careful consideration. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 
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OUR RELATION TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


Fort Dong@eg, Ia., Marca 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We, as a family, enjoy your paper very 
much, It does splendid work wherever it 
goes. We used to take it when I was a 
school-girl, and my earliest ideas on 
equal suffrage were formed through read- 
ing your paper. 

One thing, however, I do not under- 
stand, viz.: the position your paper takes 
on the occupation of the Philippine Is- 
lands by U. S. troops. 

Equal suffragists like to feel that the 
representative women of our country take 
a statesmanlike view of the question. I 
want to see women vote, because I believe 
they would make going to war more diffi- 
cult. Yet, the United States having been 
forced into this war by every considera- 
tion of humanity, are not the women of 
this country interested in the honorable 
conduct of affairs to the last settlement of 
it? 

The President held back the war so 
long that he was hung in effigy by angry 
simpletons in New York. Onee in the 
contest, his good sense and moderation 
have been the admiration of the world. 
The object this country bas in view for 
Cuba and Porto Rico is, in the end, self- 
government. 

At the close of the Civil War the ad- 
ministration let the South alone, in the 
main, to work out its own race problems, 
interfering only when absolutely neces- 
sary. indeed, many persons have thought 
the laissez-faire theory was carried too 
far. 

What shall be done with the Philippine 
Islands? Where shall we attach the first 
blame? To Dewey for attacking Manila 
at all? So long as Spain had a fleet,would 
she not have used it to hold Cuba? Was 





it not necessary to destroy her fleet in 
order to bring the war to a close? Grant 








was called a butcher at one time, for hav- 
ing the sense to see that the only way to 
have peace was to destroy what stood for- 
ever In the way of peace. 

Having taken Manila, was it Dewey’s 
duty to leave at once, and allow the is- 
land to be reconquered by any first-class 
power that chose to bombard it? If Spain 
herself could not hold Manila against 
Dewey, how long could the natives main- 
tain themselves against any of the great 
powers? 

If the islands will surely be held by 
some one of the world powers, which 
one will give the Philippines the largest 
measure of liberty and happiness — the 
best government and the most devoted 
Christian missionaries? Loyal women of 
our country have only one answer—the 
United States of America. 

The sensible, practical people of this 
country are confident that the present ad- 
ministration has in view the welfare of 
those islands. They are confident that a 
large standing army or militarism is not 
its object; that it is intended to garrison 
the post, leaving the natives to as 
much self-government as is possible with 
good order. 

I believe the people who are making, 
and those who are listening with approval 
to, speeches against imperialism are not 
doing so because they are more humane, 
more enlightened, or more solicitous for 
the fate of woman. They are simply the 
class of fault-finders that were with us at 
the time of the Louisiana purchase; short- 
sighted, unable to look into the future 
with that illuminated common-sense 
which is the salt that has not lost its 
savor in the character of the American 
people. 

I have asked as many questions as a 
Vermont Yankee; but I hope I shall find 
something in your paper that will explain 
why you have so little trust in the mis- 
sion of this country to the islands of the 
sea. Epitu OLNEY. 

OUR DUTY TOWARD THE PHILIPPINES. 

NortTHWwoop, Ia., MARcH 6, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
I cannot read the article of S. E. B., in 








the JouRNAL of March 4, without protest. ’ 


ing against what I consider its unfairness. 
The article must be regarded as an ex- 
cuse for the conduct of the Government, 
in answer to charges made, It implies that 
charges have been made against McKinley 
or Dewey, or that defence has been made of 
all the actions of Aguinaldo, and it proceeds 
to assail the latter and defend the former. 
It states the writer’s opinion as to many 
facts, and closes with a rebuke for those 
who do not sympathize with the work in 
which our army is engaged. It assumes 
that certain questions have arisen that 
never did arise, and that certain claims 
have been made which were never made, 
and then thrashes an imaginary foe. 
There is a real point of difference be- 
tween S. E. B. and those whose hearts 
ache at the present attitude of our Gov- 
ernment. It is an answer to the question: 
“Shall we adopt the British policy of sub- 
jugating alien people with our army for 
their ‘salvation’?’’ We have never asked 
that our fleet should sail away and leave 
the Philippines to Spain or Germany, but 
we have asked that their people be given 
the assurance of an honest government. 
We have claimed that they “are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent.” 
We never .have defended the conduct of 
Aguinaldo or his government, but we 
have insisted that after he, with our aid 
and encouragement, had defeated the 
Spaniards, and formed such a government 
as he could at the time (even though it 
were ‘‘a rope of sand”’), and had asked us 
with dignity to define our position, and 
had tendered to us his friendship, he was 
entitled to some Christian consideration 
from a Christian nation. We do not blame 
our army or its officers in the field for 
fighting as they have fought, but we do 
blame the jingoes who have shouted all 
over the world that we intend to change 
our “old -fogy policy’? for the brutal 
military policy of England. We charge 
them with having changed a friendly peo- 
ple, acting as our allies and loving our 
flag, into anenemy. We do not blame 
McKinley for keeping our fleet at the 
Philippines, but we do blame the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who have repeat- 
edly and deliberately asserted, as Senator 
Davis did, that we have not promised those 
people anything, and that we need them 
and must have them in order to keep even 
with other nations who are grabbing ter- 
ritory around them. We do not fear the 
responsibilities which may come to us in 
those islands, but we believe that ‘the 
judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether’; and we fear to break his 
law. Our hearts are full of sympathy for 
our poor soldiers at Manila, but from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific we have not yet 
heard of a man, woman, or child in the 
United States that has raised a flag or 
voiced a cheer at the fall of Iloilo. The 
conscience of the people is not in the sub- 
jugation of the Filipinos. We love our 





President and our Government, and we 
do not wish to be falsely placed in the 
position of opposing either. But we still 
feel that the proper exercise of Christian 
virtue toward a weak and ignorant peo- 
ple could ina very few days change their 
fear to confidence, their hate to love, and 
could end the war, with the honor of hav- 
ing done right. Our sympathy for our 
struggling soldiers leads us to pray for 
this end rather than for vengeance on a 
misguided people. FRANK FORBES. 
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JAMES BRYCE ON PHILIPPINE QUESTION. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., MARcH 9, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The distinguished author of “The 
American Commonwealth’’ contributes 
an interesting and instructive article to 
the March Century on “British Experi- 
ence in the Government of Colonies.”’ 
Speaking of the “problems confronting 
the United States,” he says: 


Those problems are different in the An- 
tilles, in Hawaii, and in the Philippines, 
because the populations of these three 
groups are very unlike. 

Let us take the Philippines first. They 
belong to the class of tropical colonies, 
and they present, in a conspicuous form, 
all the phenomena which have been men- 
tioned as rendering administration diffi- 
cult, and forbidding the establishment of 
the institutions fit tor a ‘‘temperate’’ col- 
ony. The questions already enumerated 
are certain to arise and call for settlement. 
There will be race questions, for the 
American conquerors find there four races, 
—Spaniards, Chinese, Malays, and aborig- 
inal Negritos. ‘There will be land ques- 
tions, for enterprising speculators will 
immediately seek to acquire aud work 
mines and estates 

There will be religious questions, for 
the Malays. are mustly Mussulmans, and 
the Roman Catholic prelates and religivus 
orders have enjoyed and frequently abused 
vast power. 

There will be questions of language and 
education, with questions of revenue, for 
the Spanish modes of taxation have been 
ineffective, and their officials corrupt 

There will be questions of order, fur the 
Spaniards have not secured it even in the 
districts near the capital, while some of 
the islands are held by Mohammedan po- 
tentates, said to be virtually independent. 

As respects government, the few Span- 
iards are scarceiy fit to 1eceive American 
institutions, while the Chinese and the 
vast mass of Malays are obviously unfit 
for any representative system whatever. 

Probably no task has been presented to 
the English in India or in any of their 
colonies during the last fifty years so diffi- 
cult as that to which the Americans will 
have to address themselves when they be- 
come responsible for these islands, with 
their area of one hundred and fifteen 
thousand square miles, and their semi- 
savage and savage population of nearly 
eight millions. No enterprise of like mag- 
nitude or complexity has ever lain before 
the United States before. 


Mr. Bryce advises us to “go softly and 
warily;’’ ‘before launching out into large 
schemes of administration or economic 
reform, to take care to ascertain the 
facts as fully and accurately as possible.’’ 
“Let the facts be ascertained by men es- 
pecially qualified,—by scientific observers, 
by experienced travellers, by practical 
economists. Ordinary politicians are un- 
fitted for such investigations.” He ad- 
vises us to change but slowly existing 
arrangements, to hold a firm hand over 
white adventurers, to make our policy 
continuous, and to send out our best men, 
“the men of initiative.” ‘No country,” 
he says, ‘‘possesses a larger supply of 
such men.’ The United States is enter- 
ing upon a novel course; it is essay- 
ing a difficult though splendid experiment, 
which will be watched with interest by 
the whole world, and by Britain with fra- 
ternal sympathy. 6. E. B. 





THE FILIPINOS ARE RIGHT. 
CHICAGO, MARCH 7, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your number of Feb. 25 I read with 
interest and deep sympathy ‘‘A Kentucky 
Mother’s Lament.” I read, also, without 
sympathy, ‘‘How to Control the Philip- 
pines,’’ by S. E. B. in the same number; 
also in the JourNAL of March 4 I find 
“The United States and Spain.”’ 

For one I feel strongly that her ‘‘point 
of view’’ is mistaken—that it is not just 
to any of the parties concerned. 

I do not purpose arguing “points of 
view.’’ That has been so well, so earnestly, 
and so exhaustively done already, that I 
wish it were possible for every man and 
woman to read ‘‘The Crime Against the 
Philippines,’ Hon. Henry M. Johnson’s 
speech in the House of Representatives, 
Jan. 25. Justice Brewer’s address before 
the Liberal Club of Buffalo, Feb. 16, is a 
liberal education on the whole subject— 
of annexation, colonization, expansion, 
imperialism, or by whatever name our in- 
tense, eager commercialism may be called. 

To those who have not carefully studied 
the trend of events for the last few years, 
it may seem ungracious to express a sus- 
picion that the underlying motive for our 
war with Spain was politics, economic 
commercialism, pure and simple. Yet 
that is the easiest interpretation of many 








evidences. Senator Wm. E. Chandler was 
reported as saying, before war was de- 
clared, that “only a war can save the 
Republican party.’’ Many interpreted 
this as meaning that only a war could dis. 
tract the attention of the people from the 
money question! 
It was claimed to be a war for humanity, 
I have before me a soul-stirring, patri-. 
otic address, delivered by Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, July 4, 1873. The subject, ‘‘Res- 
cue Cuba, Now!’ The Cubans had then 
been fighting five years for freedom from 
Spanish rule. After so long seeing and 
knowing the condition in Cuba, was it 
humane to send our sons and brothers to 
that torrid region at that torrid season? 
It proved effective for distracting atten- 
tion from graver questions at home! 
Whatever may have been our case in 
Cuba, it is manifest that we are treading 
on dangerous ground in the Philippines, 
The Filipinos were our friends. Why are 
they now our enemies? Simply because 
we are waging a war of aggression, and 
they are defending themselves, as we did 
against England a century and more ago! 
Let us hold to our traditions and our 
principles of ‘‘government by consent of the 
governed,”’” Let us continue to be, as we 
have been, the hope of the oppressed of 
all nations,—the fear of the oppressor 
every where. Susan Look AVERY. 








COLLEGE AND ALUMNZA. 

There was great rejoicing at Vassar the 
evening when it was known that Presi- 
dent Taylor had declined the call to Brown 
University. Mrs. Kendrick conducted 
evening chapel in place of the president. 
At the close there was a pause, and the 
students realized that something was to 
happen. Mrs. Kendrick began: ‘‘Scarcely* 
once in a lifetime does the opportunity 
come to one to be the bearer of such good 
news as—’’ but the rest was drowned in a 
burst of applause as the girls guessed her 
message. The students paraded over to 
the president’s house, and succeeded in 
eliciting a short speech from Dr. Taylor. 

The Vassar Alumn# Historical Asso- 
ciation, since its formation three years 
ago, has grown to 180 members. Its aim 
is the stimulation of interest in bistorical 
work, and the enriching of the Vassar 
Library in the department of history. 
The association has already bought for 
the library 108 volumes, valued at $380, 
besides securing many gifts of books. 
Through the activity of Prof. Lucy M. 
Salmon, president of the society, arrange- 
ments have been made by which the Vas- 
sar Association, like others of the same 
kind, is to be affiliated with the American 
Historical Association. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Boston 
Institute of Technology, lately gave an 
address ta the women of Michigan Uni- 
versity upon the “Education of the 
Twentieth Century Woman.” 

Wellesley is to have a new $60,000 dor- 
mitory, from a bequest of Mrs. Martha S. 
Pomeroy, of Washington, D.C. The col- 
lege will eventually receive a considerable 
sum in addition, as the residuary legatee. 

One of the attractions of Mexico, Mo., 
is the Baptist College for Women, founded 
by and named after the late Governor 
Charles H. Hardin, who gave the institu- 
tion its buildings and a part of its endow- 
ment. The Governor ‘‘experienced reli- 
gion” late in life, a:d immediately began 
to show his gratitude by his beneficence. 
He gave a handsome park to the city, and 
largely helped to erect and equip the 
Baptist Church. Mrs. Hardin, who wrote 
her husband’s life, still lives in Mexico, 
advanced in years, but clear and strong in 
intellect, and retaining many of the 
charms that made her in earlier days a 
favorite in society. 

Mrs. Rand, who founded Dr. Herron’s 
chair in Iowa College, Grinnell, has prom- 
ised another gift of $1,000 to the library. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Cincinnati, 
Dr. Thaddeus Reamy said he had been 
shocked when a public official, a few days 
before, intimated to him that in the future 
women would be practically barred from 
positions on the staff of the University. 

“If you have them as instructors, you 
cannot refuse them positions as assistant 
professors; if you concede them to be eli- 
gible as assistant professors, you cannot 
deny them the right to compete for the 
professorial chairs,’’ said Dr. Reamy, 
while the other members of the Board sat 
in silence. “It is a question closely re- 
lated to the finances of the University, 
and more closely related to the entire so- 
cial fabric. Why should not a woman be 
eligible to any position she is capable of 
filling?” 

Mr. Luhn here interrupted by asking 
Dr. Reamy if he would favor the admission 
of women to professorships in the medical 
department, The Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune says: 

If the question were intended to drive 
Dr. Reamy from his guns, it was a failure. 


“The only questions I would ask would 
be, ‘Is there a vacancy?’ and ‘Is the appli- 
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cant competent to fill it?’”’ said the doc- 
tor, in reply. ‘If would never reject a 
woman because she was a woman, nor 
would I appoint her simply because she 
wasa woman. But the question of sex 
with me never would take precedence of 
the question of competency. You must 
face this question, and face it in the near 
future. Will you go down to posterity, 
gentlemen, as on record against the eligi- 
bility of a competent applicant, merely 
because of sex?”’ 

In a recent address at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Miss Kate Claghorn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, said that there are twenty-one branch- 
es of the A. C. A. in the country. New 
York State has four, in Albany, New 
York, Buffalo, and Syracuse. Boston has a 
strong organization. The branch in Chi- 
cago took up the question of the public 
libraries in the public schools, and many 
good results were obtained, Manual 
training and domestic science were also 
investigated, and, as a result, girls were 
given the same opportunities for this 
training as boys. In Buffalo, mothers’ 
meetings in the public schools were or- 
ganized, and nutritious luncheons provid- 
ed for the school children. One subject 
that received special attention in Rhode 
Island was the necessity of a higher 
standard fer teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts, and, as a result, the Association se- 
cured the passage of a bill requiring appli- 
cants for positions to hold a State certifi- 
cate, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





A DIRECTORY OF THE CHARITABLE AND 
BENEFICENT ORGANIZATIONS OF Bos- 
TON, together with legal suggestions, 
laws applying to dwellings, etc., pre- 
pared by the Associated Charities, 4th 
edition. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
1899. Price, $1.00. 


This is a very valuable book. It gives 
the name, object, and a brief summary 
of the work of societies, homes, and chari- 
table organizations of a beneficent char- 
acter, in this city. In every case the legal 
titles of corporations are given, so that the 
book is a safe guide to makers of wills. 
The permanent address is given, but for 
the names of officers reference is made to 
the city directory. 

Few people are aware that there are one 
thousand organizations of this character 
in Boston. This is surely an encouraging 
fact, and shows that human nature is not 
wholly selfish or depraved; but it also 
shows how fragmentary and superficial 
are the remedies which mere benevolence 
can apply tothe great and growing evil of 
poverty. 

A list of similar organizations through- 
out the country is given, with the central 
office of each. In an appendix are legal 
suggestions for the relief of paupers, 
children, oppression by employers, condi- 
tions and hours of labor, rogues, tramps, 
drunkards, and vagrants; also concerning 
police, money - lenders, nuisances, un- 
healthy tenements, etc. In short, it is an 
encyclopedia of efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of social evils, condensed and accu- 
rate, giving, with admirable system and 
judicious brevity, just the information 
needed by charitable people who wish to 
spend their money and labor to the best 
advantage for the relief of suffering. 

The Associated Charities of Boston has 
done no better work than in compiling 
this useful volume. Its objects are to 
secure the concurrent and harmonious 
action of the different charities of Boston 
in raising the needy above the need of 
relief, in preventing begging and imposi- 
tion, in encouraging thrift and industry and 
self-dependence, in preventing children 
from growing up as paupers, in aiding the 
poor to help themselves, and in diffusing 
knowledge on methods of relieving dis- 
tress. This directory ought to have a 
large circulation, sufficient to reimburse 
the Associated Charities for the great cost 
of its publication. H. B. B. 


LAUREL-WINNERS. Portraits and silhou- 
ettes of American composers. Cincin- 
nati. The John Church Co. 1898. 


This compilation of brief biographies of 
thirty American composers is designed to 
acquaint the public with their personality 
and to emphasize their creditable labors. 
In our Centennial year the writing of a 
Festival March for the Exposition was 
delegated to a foreigner. Such will not 
be the case hereafter. Portraits accom- 
pany the sketches. 


SLAvV oR Saxon. A Study of the Growth 
and Tendencies of Russian Civilization. 
By William Dudley Foulke. Second 
edition, revised. 1899. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


This startling exposition of the coming 
conflict between the Slav and the Saxon, 
which was foreshadowed by Mr. Foulke 





twelve years ago, is specially timely now 
in view of the Russian intrigues of the 
past year in China. The cordial friendship 
which has grown up during our recent 
war with Spain makes possible, as never 
before, the union of America and Great 
Britain for the protection of civilization 
against autocracy. Let all who desire to 
be informed of existing facts relating to a 
possible struggle which will involve the 
future destiny of the whole human race, 
send for this interesting pamphlet, which 
is No. 43 of ‘‘Questions of the Day”’ Series. 
It is a brilliant snmmary of facts and 
figures. H. B. B. 


WHITE DANDY, OR MASTER AND I. A 
Horse’s Story. By Velma’ Caldwell 
Melville. New York. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Co. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a companion story to “Black 
Beauty.’’ Dandy, tbe horse, tells an in- 
teresting story. It closes with “An Old 
Horse’s Appeal,’’ which is a very credita- 
ble poetical effusion—for a horse. 

H. B. B. 


A Key Tro HEeAttu. By A. G. Hinckley, 
M.D. New York. A.Goldman. 1899, 


This is a brief exposition of the causes 
of disease, with instructions for its cure. 
Some of its suggestions are sensible and 
valuable. The writer regards meat as es- 
sential to a good diet, in the proportion 
of two-thirds of animal to one-third of 
vegetable food. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The New York Senate has appropriated 
$17,500 for an additional wing at the 
Girls’ Industrial School. 

“T never knew of a national dispute that 
might not have been settled without resort 
to the sword.’’—Gen. U. S. Grant. 

There is said to be little prospect of the 
recovery of Dr. George Macdonald. He has 
been removed to his old home at Bordi- 
ghera. 

Beatrice Harraden’s new novel was to 
have been called, “I, too, have passed 
through Wintry Terrors,’ but she has 
finally adopted as her title, ‘The Fowler.” 
The book will be published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. 

The Living Age, in ‘“*The Etchingham 
Letters,’ is giving from week to week 
charming specimens of epistolary clever- 
ness. It contained, Feb. 25, an article on 
‘‘Women as Letter-Writers,”’ which its 
women readers will appreciate. 

France is a polite nation—in spots, but 
one of these is not the office of a Paris 
paper which is making merry over the 
appearance of M. Loubet’s mother, a 
woman of eighty-four, who persists in 
wearing the picturesque peasant head- 
dress common in the south of France.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Ivan Panin began a course of four 
lectures on ‘‘Modern Teachers and Chris- 
tianity,’’ last Wednesday, and will con- 
tinue it in Social Hall, Tremont Temple, 
as follows: March 22, Emerson, Carlyle; 
March 29, Ruskin, Arnold; April 5, Tols- 
toy, Socialism. Single tickets, fifty cents, 
at Tremont Temple Ticket Office. 

When John Ruskin, who lately reached 
his eightieth birthday, was in Rome, a 
beggar on the steps of the Pincio received 
a gift from him every day as he passed. 
On one occasion the grateful beggar sud- 
denly caught the outstretched hand and 
kissed it. Mr. Ruskin stopped short, and 
then, with a sudden impulse, kissed the 
beggar’s cheek. 

The latest government report shows 
that in India more than six millions of 
girls under nine years of age have been 
married, and that one hundred and 
seventy thousand of these are widows. 
Except for the pleading and work of the 
Punditi Ramabai, who would give a 
thought to these outraged children?— 
Christian Register. 

The North Dakota Senate has voted that 
applicants for marriage licenses shall be 
examined as to their health, and that 
licenses shall be denied to persons found 
to be suffering from various diseases, in- 
cluding dipsomania, hereditary insanity, 
and tuberculosis. Applicants will be 
passed upon by a committee of three phy- 
sicians in each county, appointed by a 
judge. 

Count Tolstoy’s determination to wri e 
no more fiction has been overcome by his 
desire to help the Doukhobors in their 
exodus from Russia to Canada, Five years 
ago Tolstoy wrote the synopsis of a novel 
which he then laid aside, but has since 
taken up and completed. It will be pub- 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co, Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








lished simultaneously in Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, 
and America, and the proceeds will be 
devoted to settling the Doukhobors in their 
Canadian homes. The title of the story 
is ‘‘Resurrection.”’ 

The D. A. R. have just concluded their 
Continental Congress in Washington, after 
a spirited session accompanied by many 
social functions. The spell exercised by 
Speaker Reed over the House failed with 
the Revolutionary Daughters. At the 
banquet of the Bowdoin Alumni, when 
some of the speakers poked fun at Mr. 
Reed, he explained that his downfall was 
due to his disregard of the warnings of 
his wife.— Zion’s Herald. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACK. 





Two goose eggs—the gift of a neighbor 
—and the friendly offices of a setting hen 
who hatched from the eggs a pair of lively 
goslings—this was the origin of Jack, 
likewise of Jill. 

The hen mother under whose fostering 
care the two came forth into this world of 
woe, regarded them coldly from the first. 
She would tip her head and ‘“‘eye them 
over” thoughtfully, as if wondering how 
such strange-looking chicks could have 
emerged from respectable Plymouth- 
Rock eggs. 

As the goslings grew, and outgrew their 
foster brothers and sisters, it was evident 
that the hen mother’s doubts in regard to 
them increased; and when they began to 
domineer over the chicks, and with their 
big, flat bills to scoop upa double portion 
of the food, she plainly concluded that it 
was time to assert her authority, and one 
day she turned upon the two and pecked 
them until they fluttered off with shrill 
squalls of fear; nor would she ever again 
let them cuddle under her wings. 

But after a day or two they didn’t mind. 
Indeed, they seemed quite to enjoy their 
independence, and they grew and they 
grew, like Jack’s bean. Indeed, it was 
through their resemblance to Jack’s bean- 
stalk in the matter of growth that one of 
them gained his name, for they were 
christened Jack and Jill. 

As they increased in stature their pug- 
nacity developed. They domineered not 
only over the chickens, but over the hens 
aswell. At feeding time they would not 
let the other fowls approach the dish 
until their own hunger was satisfied; and 
oftentimes when that point was reached 
the dish was well-nigh empty. 

But one day Jill began to droop. She 
left Jack to discipline the chickens, and 
refused even the most tempting morsels 
offered her; and that night she gave up 
the ghost. Jack missed her sadly—for 
about twenty-four hours. At the end of 
that brief period of mourning he put on 
more lordly airs than ever, and did his 
best to make life a burden to the other 
fowls. It was his great delight to go to 
the kitchen door a little before feeding 
time and call the chickens. Then, when 
they gathered about bim, he would march 
from one to another, knocking them on 
the heads with his big, strong bill until 
they scattered right and left. This per- 
formance he would repeat day after day, 
the chickens never seeming to learn a les- 
son from experience. 

There was no pond or stream in the 
neighborhood of Jack’s home. That he 
felt the need of such accommodation was 
evident from the fact that, if a pail of 
water chanced to be left outside the door. 
he was sure to be found with as much of 
himself in the pail as could be gotten in. 

The approach of winter had a depressing 
effect on Jack. He did not like the cold, 
and would stand gloomily in a sunny cor- 
ner, warming first one foot and then the 
other under his fluffy white feathers. 
One bitter cold day somebody left the 
kitchen door open for a moment and Jack 
slipped in, and walking gravely over to 
the stove, stood there on one foot, hold- 
ing the other up to the genial warmth. 
When both feet were thoroughly warm, he 
went to the door and quacked until it was 
opened for him; and from this day, all 
through the winter, he warmed his toes 
several times a day by the kitchen fire. 

Now Jack is two years old, and an im- 
mense specimen. He follows the children 





like a dog all over the village, pattering 
along beside them, quacking contentedly 
as long as they walk, but squalling loudly 
and reproachfully if they try to run away 
from him. He goes to school with them 
in the morning, and is a general favorite 
among the school children, who delight 
to share their lunches with him. Jack 
knows when it is time for the pails to be 
opened, and always goes waddling over to 
the school yard a few minutes after twelve. 

He has learned, however, that there is 
one place that is forbidden ground to him, 
and that is the church, which stands in 
the green churchyard across the wide 
village street. On Sundays he accom- 
panies the children as far as the gate, and 
then turns sadly homeward, stopping 
occasionally and looking back as if hop- 
ing for an invitation to return. 

He evidently has some idea of time, for, 
promptly at twelve o'clock, back he 
marches to the churchyard gate; and, if 
the service is prolonged, he begins to call 
softly, “Quack! quack!’’ his summons be- 
coming more and more impatient until 
the children appear. The minister of that 
church has learned that short sermons 
are best for him, for the nicest points of 
doctrine or the most forceful illustrations 
lose their effect with Jack’s persistent 
‘Quack! quack!’ floating in through the 
open windows and setting all the little 
folks to giggling. 

Jack plainly considers it a most credit- 
able performance to call the children out 
of church and then see them safely home, 
for, when they appear, he waddles on 
ahead, glancing up at them now and then 
with soft, confidential little quacks; and 
upon reaching home he waits expectantly 
until one of the children brings a piece of 
white bread and holds it for him to break 
off bit by bit. If it is thrown to him, he 
will not touch it. 

Recently it has been discovered that 
there was a slight mistake in the matter 
of Jack’s christening, for out in the mead- 
ow is a nest full of big white eggs over 
which he—no, she—keeps jealous watch, 
flying flercely at any boy or girl who ven- 
tures near them.—The Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Did you lead your class?” 
“No; but the whole faculty were after 
me.’’— Yale Record. 


‘*Pauline couldn’t establish her claim to 
be a Daughter of the Revolution.” 

“‘Weren’t her papers all right?” 

“Yes; but they said she was too peacea- 
ble.’’— Chicago Record. 


At a meeting where a committee was 
being criticised for its mismanagement, 
the speaker said, ‘‘Perhaps you think that 
in our committee half do the work, and 
the other half do nothing. As a matter of 
fact, gentlemen, the reverse is the case.” 


“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the Wash- 
ington hotel clerk, ‘‘but what do you mean 
by ‘M. C.’ after your name?” 

‘**Mothers’ Congress,’ sir,’’ replied the 
majestic matron who had just registered. 
— Chicago Tribune. 


Wife—Why are you so angry at the 
doctor? 

Loquacious Man—When I told him I 
had a terribly tired feeling, he told me to 
show him my tongue. 


Mr. Pinkie (10 P. M.)—My dear, the 
doctor says a brisk walk before going to 
bed will insure sleep to insomnia sufferers 
like myself. 

Mrs. Pinkie—Well, my dear, [ will clear 
the room so you can walk. Please carry 
the baby with you.—Cleveland Leader. 


‘*You lost a good deal of time from your 
business by going to war, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,"’ answered the man who volun- 
tered, “but I doubt whether | lost any 
more than some of the people who didn’t 
go have lost arguing over it.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


“Laura,”’ he fretfully remarked, ‘‘it’s 
strange you can’t make biscuit like those 
mother made,”’ 

She flushed slightly, and was silent for 
a little while. 

“George,”’ she finally said, ‘‘of what 
disease did your father die?”’ 

“Chronic indigestion,’ said George. 

‘‘Was it the kind that mother made?” 
asked Laura. 

“Gimme another biscuit,’’ said George. 
— Youth's Companion. 


One day,’ says the Chicago Record, ‘‘a 
little son of Rev. T. V. Gardiner was play- 
ing with some boys who had a cart, and 
they wanted a dog to draw it. ‘Papa says 
we must pray for what we want,’ said the 
minister’s son, and he knelt down and 
said, ‘O Lord, send us a dog to draw our 
cart.’ In a little while a big one came 
along that frightened them, and they be- 
gan tocry. A second time the boy knelt, 
but this time he prayed, ‘O Lord, we don’t 
want a bulldog! ”’ 








STOPPED THE TROUBLE. 

“Owing to a breach I was obliged to 
wear a truss. I was suffering from boils 
and took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It did me so much good that I have 
taken it at times since and have not had 
any trouble from my breach for years and 
have had no more boils.” JoHn Wor- 
RALL, 195 West Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hoop’s PiLuts are non-irritating and 
the only cathartic to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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GE, Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 
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From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PauR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapojis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr Newron, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaRTHMORE, 

PgENN. Opened gth month, 4th, ms ip Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Coqzess. Healthful location, extensive geen. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Dr the War For- 
way By EpWARD STRATEMEYER,. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin, 
in heroic service on the “ ey has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charm 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
6 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
Sarks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 

ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 

and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


Ky SOPHIE May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, }} Ave is 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, In new styles. 
and color. 


Price Reduced. By Sornigz May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets itn neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Clab, 


By W. GorRDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAK ©f 1812 
SERIE 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 
s80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


oy CHARLES F. KING, author of ‘The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM Exe 


John Hancock, His Book, 1» ’i0¥ wae. 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” ete., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. ELLis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


. For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe Ae 
supplement to ‘‘ The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOR. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 











by EVERETT 
Tt. TOMLIB- 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
‘or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, president of the 
Susan B. Anthony Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is actively engaged in making the 
preparations for the approaching Annual 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association to be held in her 
city from April 27 to May 3 inclusive. 

Mrs. Ketcham has secured an admirable 
Entertainment Committee with an active 
chairman, Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave.; and the Grand Rapids people propose 
to entertain most royally the entire working 
force of the Convention, officers, speakers, 
and delegates. April and May promise de- 
lightful weather in that part of the country, 
and we are all looking forward not only to 
a good working Convention, but to a pleas- 
ant opportunity for social intercourse with a 
gathering of women which ought to repre- 
sent the entire country. A number of States 
have already sent information that their full 
quota of delegates will be present. The 
South will be represented on the program 
by three of its best known suffragists—Laura 
Clay and Josephine K. Henry of Kentucky, 
and Frances Griffin of Alabama. 

It is hoped that at least one of the women 
members of Legislatures in the enfranchised 
States will be present, and perhaps such 
representatives will be secured from two of 
these States. Among the speakers will be 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, [llinois; Eve- 
lyn H. Belden, Iowa; Anna Caulfield, Michi- 
gan; May Wright Sewall, Indiana; Merrie 
H. Abbott, Michigan; Rev Anna Howard 
Shaw, Pennsylvania; Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, Oregon; Martha A. Root, Michigan; 
Carrie Chapman Catt, New York; Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Warren, Ohio, School 
Board; Flora Beadle Renkes, School Com- 
missioner of Berry County, Mich.: A. Emma- 
gene Paul, Superintendent of Street Clean- 
ing Department, First Ward, Chicago; Su- 
san B. Anthony, etc. 

RacHeEL Foster AVERY. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The Convention will be held in St. Cecilia 
Club House, on Ransom Street. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS 


The hotel headquarters will be at the War- 
wick, two blocks from St. Cecilia Club 
House. Rates, $2 per day, American plan. 

A list of other hotels, with rates, can be 
secured upon application to the National 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 


All State presidents, State members of the 
National Executive Committee, and dele- 
gates will be entertained in private homes. 
The Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Adsit especially 
requests all those entitled to entertainment 
to communicate with her personally, that 
she may put them in direct communication 
with their hostesses, and thus avoid all mis- 
understandings and inconvenience to both 
entertainers and guests. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


An Executive Committee Meeting will be 
held in a Committee Room of the St. Ce- 
cilia Club House, from 9.30 A. M. to 12 M., 
Thursday, April 27. Other sessions of the 
Executive Committee to be held during the 
convention week will be announced later. 


WORK CONFERENCES. 


Several Work Conferences under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman of the National Organ- 
ization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, will be held during the Convention. 
Work Conferences will be open to State 
presidents and delegates only, except by 
special cards of admission to be issued by 
the Chairman of the Organization Commit- 
tee. 

RAILROAD RATES. 

A reduction of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors who wish to 
attend the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, to be held in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., April 27 to May 3, inclusive. 

Friends attending the Convention must 
be sure, when purchasing the going ticket, 
to request a certificate stating that full fare 
has been paid. This certificate will be 
signed at the Convention by myself as Rail- 
road Secretary, and also by a Railroad Agent 
who will be there one day during the Con- 
vention for this express purpose. After this 
certificate has been properly signed, the 
holder can purchase a return ticket for one 
third the amount paid for the going ticket. 
These rates are good, going, from April 24 
to 29, and good returning until three days 
after the Convention closes. 

These certificates will be collected the first 
and second days of the Convention. Please 
bear this in mind, and bring them to the 
Convention at this time. Tell this to your 
friends, and get as many to attend the Con- 
‘vention as possible. 

For any further information concerning 


railroad rates, write to me at 107 World 
Building, New York City. 
Mary G. Hay, 
Sec. Railroad Rates N. A. W.S8. A. 
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TAXATION A CAUSE OF POVERTY. 

Our correspondent, Florence Burleigh, 
in another column, says that ‘‘the aboli- 
tion of militarism would not diminish 
poverty, because as long as landlordism 
exists what is saved in one direction is 
lost in another,”’ I think this is a serious 
mistake. The causes of poverty are many 
and various; but one of the chief of 
them is the amount, methods, and misuse 
of taxation. 

Consider, first, our national expendi- 
ture, which weighs like a mill-stone upon 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

1, Congress has just appropriated 
1,566,890,016 dollars—fifteen hundred and 
sixty-six million, eight hundred and nine- 
ty thousand, and sixteen dollars. This 
enormous sum, which no imagination can 
grasp, means more than twenty dollars’ 
tax upon every human being in America. 
In other words, upon every laborer with 
wife and six children, Congress has just 
levied a tax of one hundred and seventy 
dollars, while his entire year’s earnings 
are less than $500. Anda similar tax, or 
a larger one, will be repeated every two 
years, until the people rise up and elect 
an administration pledged to reduce our 
national expenditures, 

2. Nor is this all. Three-fourths of this 
money is worse than wasted. It is applied 
to the cost of wars, past, present, and pro- 
spective. Of the mountain of taxation 
just imposed, nearly one-third ($483,563,- 
055) is directly chargeable to the war with 
Spain. Of the remaining two thirds, the 
maintenance and increase of army and 
navy, pensions, expensive public build- 
ings, and a horde of unnecessary ofticials 
absorb the greater part. 

8. But how is this money raised? Not 
from the rich, but from the poor. Largely 
by duties on imported goods, which en- 
hance the price to every consumer; large- 
ly by excise taxes, which increase the cost 
of every thing we eat, drink, and wear; 
largely by the issue of bonds, which are a 
mortgage upon our own earnings and 
those of our posterity. The interest on 
the immense public debt, represented by 
these bonds, is levied directly and indi- 
rectly on the poor, but it goes wholly into 
the pockets of the rich—thus making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Now, when we remember that each one 
of these fifteen hundred thousand times 
one thousand dollars have to be paid 
wholly out of the proceeds of labor, is it 
any wonder that men and women are 
poor, and daily growing poorer? that for 
want of the capital which would properly 
be invested in employing labor, able-bod- 
ied men and women are unable to get 
work, and are forced to enlist to kill a 
liberty loving people ten thousand miles 
away, in a hot, sickly, malarious climate, 
which will destroy the health and shorten 
the lives of a majority of our brave sol- 
diers? Surely we do not need to go fur- 
ther than the facts I have named, to ac- 
count for poverty, misery, vice, and en- 
forced idleness! 

People talk of the necessity of foreign 
markets. What we need is to develop our 
own markets, to lift the load from our 
own laboring people, to increase the de- 
mand for our own productions, by ena. 
bling our people to find employment, and 
thereby to supply themselves with the 
comforts of life which so many hundred 
thousands are now compelled to forego. 

What this country needs above all else 
is public and private economy, to stop 
fighting and attend to our own legitimate 
business. 

Women are the economists of the world. 
What the men earn, the women apply to 
the needs of daily life. When women 
vote, itis to be hoped that their house- 
wifely instinct will help us check this 
senseless and wasteful extravagance which 
is the curse of American society. 

H. B. B. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL COUP D'ETAT. 

The attempt to reduce the number and 
restrict the powers of the Boston School 
Committee is renewed this year. The bill 
proposes the election of three members 
annually instead of eight, as at present. 
It creates two salaried officials to be ap- 
pointed by the Board, with autocratic 
power and perpetuity of position, who can 
be overruled or removed only by two- 
thirds of the School Board, and will possess 
all the powers and functions of the present 
Board. The appointment and removal of 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and jani- 
tors, the selection of text-books, the 
building and repair of schoolhouses—in 
short, the management of a great school 
system, expending several million dollars 
and employing thousands of subordinates, 
is to be vested in two men practically 
uncontrolled and almost irremovable—all 








this centralization of power in the name 
of ‘“‘reform,”’ 

In view of the difficulty with which even 
two or three women can now be elected 
members of the School Board, it is evident 
that when only three members are annu- 
ally chosen women will be hereafter ex- 
cluded, The three candidates will be 
nominated by the politicians, in order 
thereby to secure the subsequent appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent and General 
Agent, who will be hereafter, next to the 
Mayor, the most important and influential 
city officials. If this bill is passed, the 
Boston school system will hereafter be 
absolutely controlled by party politics 
and a perquisite of City Hall. Let every 
friend of the public school system oppose 
this proposed educational revolution. 

H. B. B. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

While the present bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the Boston School Board is 
faulty, and needs to be changed in several 
details, the junior editor believes its main 
features to be good. She feels compelled, 
with regret, to dissent from the sweeping 
condemnation of it expressed by H. B. B. 
This case merely illustrates anew two 
points which the advocates of equil rights 
have long maintained: (1) that the opin- 
ions of the men in a family do not always 
represent the opinions of the women; and 
(2) that the members of a civilized family 
can differ on public questions without 
quarrelling in the least. A. 8. B. 





THE VOTE OF BAD WOMEN. 


The New York “Antis,’”’ at the recent 
hearing in Albany on woman suffrage, 
suggested that the votes of bad wumen 
might be manipulated by unprincipled 
politicians, They added this truly origi- 
nal argument: 


Woman is an abider, even if her home 
is the haunt of vice; and political rascality 
can lay its band upon her when her male 
associates are unknown, 


Every human being is ‘‘an abider,’’ but 
the male associates of a woman of bad 
character are much more apt to have a 
permanent abiding-place than she is. Does 
any one suppose that the visitors of such 
women are not now on the register of 
voters, and well known to unprincipled 
politicians? The ‘‘Anti” argument is an 
exact inversion of the facts. 

Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and 
Correction, and vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, says: 


Does not the vote of the disreputable, 
low class of women overbalance the better 
element? No, because the women of the 
half-world do not vote. They are con- 
stantly changing their residences and their 
names. They do not wish .to give any 
data concerning themselves, their age, 
name, or number and street; they prefer 
to remain unidentified. Occasionally, some 
disreputable master compels these slaves 
to vote for his own purposes, but that is a 
very rare occurrence, 

Hon. David H. Craig, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, says: 

The good and intelligent women vote 
more regularly than the bad, fur almost 
every woman who is entitled to vote casts 
her, ballot at every election, while the 
women whose morals are questionable are 
of a transient nature, and a great number 
of them do not stay in one place long 
enough to be entitled to vote. I find this 
to be the case generally throughout this 
State. 

Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patterson, wife of 
the editor of the Denver News, the princi- 
pal daily paper of Colorado, writes: 

The ‘bad women” represent, in any 
city of the United States, but an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of its population. The 
vote of that class in Denver is confined 
practically to three precincts out of 120. 

Hon. John W. Kingman, of the Wyo- 
ming Supreme Court, wrote, several years 
ago: 

We have had no trouble from the pres- 
ence of bad women at the polls, It had 
been said that the delicate and cultured 
women would shrink away, and the bold 
and indelicate come to the front in public 
affairs. This we feared; but nothing of 
the kind has happened. 

Hon. James S. Clarkson, who was As- 
sistant Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Harrison, first president of the Na- 
tional Republican League of the United 
States, and for many years editor of the 
Iowa State Register, went to Denver on 
purpose to witness an election, and came 
away a convert to equal suffrage. He 
said: 

Good women are in the majority. Con- 
trary to the theory of those who have 
sneered at the “petticoat politics,’ the 
good women have voted in much larger 
proportion than the bad. The more re- 
fined circles of the great city of Denver 
have given effectual denial to the stock 
argument of the Antis, that good women 
would not vote if they had the chance, 

Chief-Justice Potter, of Wyoming, says: 

I have often been asked whether the 
fact that women of bad character possess 
the right of suffrage does not counteract 
the benefits which might accrue from its 
exercise by the better class of women. 





But in Wyoming so large a proportion of 
the better class of women vote that they 
greatly outnumber the worse element. 

Ex-Governor Warren, of Wyoming, put 
the whole matter in a nutshell when he 
wrote to Horace G. Wadlin, of Massachu- 
setts: 

Our women nearly all vote, and since, in 
Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result is 
good and not evil. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
from whom Gen. Lew Wallace says that 
he drew the portrait of the mother in 
“Ben Hur,”’ was once asked by a gentle- 
man opposed to equal suffrage, ‘How 
about the vote of the bad women?” She 
answered: ‘You take care of the bad 
men, and we will agree to take care of the 
bad women; and we shall not have nearly 
so hard a task as you will, for there are 
not nearly so many of them.” A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Under the new Marriage Act in Eng- 
land, which will come into operation on 
April 1, it will be legal for women to 
perform marriages. The London Woman's 
Signal says: 

No doubt the Salvation Army, the only 
religious body (except the Society of 
Friends) in which there is no recugnition 
of male and female, “but all are one in 
Christ Jesus,”’ will avail themselves of the 
provision. The deacons or other man- 
agers of any recognized place of worship 
may ‘‘authorize apy person’’ to marry in 
the building, and to keep and be respon- 
sible for transmitting tu the State Reyis- 
trar the necessary records. Women cele- 
brants of marriages in the Free Churches 
would no doubt son evolve a more satis- 
factory formula for the bride’s and bride 
grvoom’s promise than the present one, 
which is so curiously often used even by 
Nonconformist ministers who never think 
of employing any other portion of the 
Church of England services, 

There are already several parishes in 
England where one of the churchwardens 
is a woman, but at a vestry meeting lately 
held at Great Staughton, a village in 
Hunts, the Hun, Mrs, Duberly was ap- 
pointed vicar’s warden, while Mrs. Murfin 
was elected parish warden. 

Mrs. W. C. De Pauw, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has offered to the Deaconess Board a 
fine lot in that city and $500 in cash fora 
permanent Deaconess Home. 

Miss Ida Hayes, for six years a mission- 
ary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention at Saltillo, 
Mexico, has been appointed by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society to work 
in Porto Rico. She is about to sail for 
her new field. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Clark, a recent grad- 
uate of Wellesley College, now an officer 
of the Salvation Army engaged in slum 
work, spoke on the present condition of 
the poor in New York City, at the Man- 
hattan Congregational Church, on a re- 
cent evening. 





FRANCES WILLARD’S STATUE. 

Illinois women, and women all over the 
world, are rejoicing that a statue of 
Frances Willard is to adorn the National 
Statuary Hall at Washington. Many news- 
papers said that it was only “illustrious 
men’ whose statues could legally be 
placed there, but this is a mistake. The 
law reads ‘‘persons,”’ so no new legislation 
will We needed. The federal bill of 1864 
says: 

Section 2. . . And the President is hereby 
authorized to invite each and all the States 
to provide and furnish statues, in marble or 
bronze, not exceeding two in number for 
each State, of deceased persons who have 
been citizens thereof, and illustrious for 
their historic renown or from distinguished 
civic or military services, such as each State 
shall determine to be worthy of this national 
commemoration, and when so furnished the 
same shall be placed in the old hall of the 
House of Representatives in the Capitol of 
the United States, which is hereby set apart, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, as a 
national Statuary Hall, for the purposes 
herein indicated. (U. S. Statutes, Thirty- 
eighth Congress, July 2, 1864, p. 347.) 

The Illinois W. C. T. U., while the Wil- 
lard statue bill was pending in the State 
Legislature, placed on each Representa- 
tive’s desk a document bearing the medal- 
lion head of Miss Willard, with quota- 
tions about her from many newspapers 
and noted individuals. The first para- 
graphs read: 

New York, her birth State, has carved 
her head on the grand staircase in the 
capitol at Albany, N. Y. 

Let Illinois, her home State, erect a 
statue to commemorate the life and works 
of the most distinguished woman citizen 
of the nation. 

When the bill had passed the House by 
a large majority and the Senate without a 
dissenting vote, the Illinois white-rib- 
boners placed upon the desks of the presi- 
dent of the Senate and the speaker of the 
House beautiful bunches of carnations, 
with a letter from the president of the 
Illinois W. C. T. U. expressing the grati- 
tude of the women, and saying: 

These flowers which we present to you 
typify the beauty of her character and the 





fragrance of her good name, which is ‘‘ag 
precious ointment poured forth.”’ 

The Union Signal says: 

Miss Willard ‘‘still leads.” Just now 
she has led her own State of Illinois to 
lead all other States in assigning place to 
woman side by side with mau in our 
national Hall of Statuary. ‘She will enter 
every place,” prophesied our leader; and 
woman’s presence in marble or bronze 
among the representatives of States, as one 
of those whom our country delights to 
honor, but foreshadows her living, speak. 
ing presence in the legislative halls under 
the same roof. Which will be the next 
State, whose niches are not yet filled, to 
remember its most illustrious woman 
citizen and let her statue follow that of 
Miss Willard into Statuary Hall? 

It is right that Frances E. Willard 
should stand among statesmen, patriots, 
warriors, philanthropists, for she was al] 
of these. Her statue will be at home 
there, even as her spirit is nuw at home 
with the spirits of all the great thinkers 
and sacrificers, from Abraham, Moses, 
and the prophets down t» Wilberforce, 
Boliver, Toussaint L'Ouverture, and Lin. 
coln, Hail to our great leader, the first 
woman to be given a place in our national 
group of statuary! Hail, but not farewell)! 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Fraiilein Elsa Neumann, a daughter of a 
retired Berlin banker, is the first woman 
doctor of the Berlin University. On 
Feb. 19, she was promoted toa Ductorship 
of Philosophy cum laude. 

The following women medical practi- 
tioners have been registered for 1899, 
under the provisions of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales, Australia: 
Ada Afileck, coast hospital; Harriet E. 
Biffin, South Australia; Iza F. J. Coghlan, 
Sydney; Margaret A. Corlis, Western 
Australia; May H. Harris, Newcastle; 
Alice S. Newton, Stanmore; Grace F, 
Robinson, Port Macquarie; Julia C, 
Thompson and Ellen M. Wood. 

The women doctors of Bosnia are mak- 
ing a strong effort for improved sanitary 
conditions. Women physicians have met 
with much success in that country, but 
their work is hampered by the lack of 
sanitary regulations. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Miss Celeste Delmar, of Scranton, Miss., 
has just been appointed a member of the 
board of county school examiners to fill 
the place of a member who is in the army 
in Cuba. Miss Delmar is one of the best 
teachers in the county. 

Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, widow of the con- 
federate cavalryman, has just resigned the 
position of principal of the Virgina Female 
Institute at Staunton, the diocesan school 
of the two Virginia dioceses, which she 
has occupied for many years. 

The Mary Holmes Seminary, an indus- 
trial school for colored girls of Westpoint, 
Miss., was recently burned to the ground. 
The building wasa magnificent structure, 
erected two years ago at a cost of $59,- 
000, the fixtures and furniture costing 
some $15,000 more, making the total loss 
about $65,000, It was insured for $40,000, 

The department of superintendence of 
the National Educational Association met 
at Columbus, O., last month. Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, 
was the highest woman official at the meet- 
ing. The Boston Journal of Education 
says: 

As one saw this accomplished woman, 
the centre of every social gathering at 
which she was present, the embodiment 
of personal grace and social accomplish- 
ment, it was not easy to believe that she is 
the hardest-worked official in the Indian 
service, having visited far-away Indian 
schools never before seen by a high official 
of the Indian department. It is a high 
tribute to her character and courage that 
she has faced hardships and made jour- 
neys in the Indian districts that few 
Western men, even, would care to under- 
take. Out of all this she comes forth to 
on social occasions as daintily as though 

er life was passed in being prepared for 
the perfection of social grace. 

One of the most helpful sessions of this 
great meeting was that of the women city 
superintendents. This is a new depart- 
ment, which will play an important part in 
the usefulness of the midwinter’s meeting. 
Miss Mary S. Snow, Bangor, Me., vice- 
president; Miss M. E. Dolphin, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., secretary; Kate Alpine Hen- 
derson, of Joliet, Ill., treasurer; Miss 
A. M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich., chair- 
man of the executive committee. The 
topics discssed were: ‘‘How we as Women 
became Superintendents; ‘‘How we have 
kept our Positions.” The Journal of 
Education remarks in this connection that 
‘no member of this department, as repre- 
sented at Columbus, has lost a position as 
city superintendent. They seem to have 
come to stay.”” Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were: ‘*Woman’s Peculiar Adap- 
tation to Supervision,”’ ‘‘Special Difficul- 
ties which Women Meet in Superintend- 
ing,” ‘*The Conduct of the City Training 
School.”” The only person not actually 
in authority as city superintendent who 
was invited to address them at this ses- 
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sion was Miss Sarah Dyer Barnes, of 
providence, R. I. Assistant women super- 
jntenaents and women principals of city 
training schools may be invited to speak 
informally upon special themes. The 
women in attendance say that no educa- 
tional meeting they ever attended was so 
rich in suggestion as the Columbus ses- 
sion of the Women City Superintendents’ 
Department. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The oldest of the several women’s 
clubs in Massillon, O., is the Equal Rights 
Association, which was founded by Mrs. 
©. McC. Everhard in 1889, and has flour- 
jsbed ever since as an organization devot- 
ed to study, and to the promotion of wo- 
man suffrage. This year its officers are: 
Mrs. Ella O. Shoemaker, president; Mrs. 
Howald, vice-president; Mrs, Katherine 
B. Focke, recording secretary; Miss E. L. 
Folger, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. 
Eleanor Brunny, treasurer. 

The Mississippi Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, organized last May, will hold a 
meeting in Meridian in April. Mrs. Albert 
G. Weems, the brilliant young president, 
is also president of the Fortnightly Club 
of Meridian, the oldest literary club of the 
State. Mrs. Hala H. Butt, the vice-presi- 
dent, is one of Mississippi’s most progres- 
sive women, and is president of the Equal 
Suffrage Society of Clarksdale. Mrs. W. 
P. Mills, the recording secretary, is presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Century Club of 
Kosciusko, and the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, of 
Okolona, is one of the South’s well-known 
literary women. 
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FREE LAND THE CURE FOR POVERTY. 


GERMANTOWN, PA., MARCH 8, 1899. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your editorial of March 4, headed 
“No Panacea for Social Evils,”’ answering 
“numerous letters from correspondents,”’ 
you speak of ‘‘Free Trade England,”’ with 
its ‘slums in London far greater and mure 
hopeless than our own,’”’ May I suggest 
that England still has a tariff for revenue, 
and is therefore by no means a free-trade 
country? ‘Therefore it cannot be used as 
an example of free trade. But real free- 
trade means freedom in the production 
as well as in the exchange of wealth, and 
this we cannot have until land, the source 
of all wealth, is open to all on equal terms. 

“Our present unwise” (as well as un- 
just) ‘system of taxation” is indeed very 
largely (we might almost say wholly) 
responsible for our present social condi- 
tion, but not because of a lack of taxing 
“accumulated wealth.’”’ Most of what is 
called “accumulated wealth’ is merely a 
taxing privilege enjoyed by the very few. 
The Astors derive their income almost 
entirely from ground rents to which the 
poorest baby in the slums has the same 
right as they, because land belongs equally 
in use to us all, rich and poor, young and 
old, wise and ignorant. Henry D. Lloyd's 
**Wealth Against Commonwealth,” tells 
how special privilege allows the Rocke- 
fellers to rob the masses under sanction 
of law. Their resulting incomes, like all 
other incomes of our millionaires, are 
produced by the daily toil of thousands ot 
workers, and would cease if the workers 
ceased their toil. But even granting that 
these millionaires possess ‘accumulated 
wealth,” if every one owns himself (as he 
surely does), he has aright to the full pro- 
duct of his labor, anda government has 
no more right than an individual to take 
away any part of it, even in the form of 
taxes, except enough to pay the com- 
munity for the use of the land on which 
he produces. We can never have an 
“honest government’’ until its income is 
derived from a just source. 

“The enormous waste of militarism” is 
indeed a ‘‘fearful drain upon the resources 
of the community,” and, unfortunately, 
the end is not yet; but its abolition would 
not diminish poverty, because, as long as 
landlordism exists, what is saved to labor 
in one direction is lost in another. I thank 
you for your stand taken a few weeks ago 
in the JouURNAL against the brutal murder 
now going on in the Philippines to ‘‘sub- 
due’? men who have so long been fighting 
for their freedom. Every one who believes 
in freedom must condemn this war as an 
unjustifiable slaughter not only of the 
Filipinos but of our own soldiers. 

You say, “Poverty can only be removed 
by increased production, more equitable 
distribution, and more economical con- 
sumption of wealth.” But to-day there 
isa cry of “‘over-production.’’ Manufas- 
turers close their mills because they can- 
not sell their goods, and storekeepers re- 
fuse to buy for the same reason. Yet 
men, women, and children go ragged and 
hungry because of the lack of these very 
things of which there is an ‘‘over-produc- 
tion.” If all artificial restriction of the 
production and exchange of wealth were 
removed, so that men could employ them- 
selves and keep what they produced, they 
would create an effective demand for 
labor products; and, as their wages would 
be the full product of their labor, ‘‘strikes 
and lockouts’”? would be things of the 
past. 

“Private palaces’ as well as ‘‘ostenta- 
tion and luxury’’ would work no evil to 
society if they were possible forall. The 
harm comes to-day because a few enjoy 
them at the expense of the many. In so 
far as ‘‘the poor are lacking in enterprise, 
thrift, and respect for the right of others,”’ 
they are like the rich,—some lack these 
and some possess them in both classes. 
But it may safely be said that in propor- 
tion to their numbers there is far more 





“enterprise, thrift, and respect for the 
rights of others’’ among the poor than 
among the rich. 

It is indeed true that “the gods help 
those that help themselves; but how can 
people help themselves when their hands 
are tied? All we need to do isto untie 
the hands; give every ove an equal chance; 
grant no special privileges, but acknowl- 
edge every one’s right to stand on hisown 
feet and protect him in doing so. 

Even if woman's right to vote is recog- 
nized by our legislators, ‘‘we shall con- 
tinue to be the victims of class legislation,” 
unless Women are wise enough to vote for 
laws which abolish classes. We have to- 
day sex legislation, and ‘tas a measure of 
political justice and practical statesman- 
ship,” not alone ‘“‘every man and woman 
capable of rational choice,” but every man 
and woman, without exception, ‘‘should 
be directly represented in the conduct of 


public affairs.’’ For who is to be the judge | 


as to the capability of ‘trational choice’’? 
In the exercise of the right to vote ina 
republic, such as ours is supposed to be, 
there can rightly be no educational, sex, 
or property qualitication. We must have 
universal suffrage. 

When women vote, will they help to 
repeal all laws levying uujust taxes? Will 
they vote for the abolitivn of all restric- 
tions to the production and exchange of 
wealth? Will they help to abolish all 
laws granting special privileges? Let 
women study these questions carefully, 
not from the standpoint of prejudice or 
pre-conceived ideas, but f om the stand- 
point of morality and justice. Then they 
will vote intelligently when their time 
comes, asit surely will. 

FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 

[The above is a fair sample of the 
“panacea” style of thought and expres- 
sion, which we _ regret. The writer 
seems to believe that the abolition of 
private property in land would bea cure 
for all social evils. We do not regard 
such abolition as possible or desirable. 
Private property in land has been the basis 
of civilization, and at best can only be 
gradually modified by progressive legisla- 
tion. To say that the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
in war does not impose additional bur- 
dens upon labor is as contrary to common- 
sense as to say that individual thrift, 
temperance, industry, and integrity will 
not conduce to general well-being, so long 
as private property in land exists. Such 
extreme views retard the aduption of a 
better system of taxation, which is 
urgently needed.—u. B. B. ] 


N. Y¥. “ANTIS”" REVIEWED. 





Mrs. M. W. Chapman, president of the 
New York State W. S. A., comments as 
follows in the N. Y. Tribune on the paper 
written by Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Moody, 
and read by Mrs. Dodge at the anti-suf- 
frage hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Legislature at Albany: 


The paper was written in opposition to 
a bill asking a vote for women taxpayers 
in certain towns and villages of this State, 
when it is given to men taxpayers, in re- 
Jation to matters authorizing an expendi- 
ture of money. The statement that ‘‘suf- 
frage advocates seem to know that the 
din concerning taxation rings hollow,” 
and ‘that it has not been pressed for at 
least twenty-five years,’’ must have been 
made because the women were not pres- 
ent at the judiciary hearing of last year, 
and have forgotten that of the year before; 
and also because they did not hear nor 
read the speeches made before the com- 
mittees of the United States Congress last 
winter. 

The bill which we defend now is in re- 
lation to taxpayers only, but we also 
recognize that the Senate and Assembly 
at Albany represent taxpayers as well as 
other men; and if they inflict upon the 
State odious methods of taxation, the 
men taxpayers will have something to say 
at the next election about their future 
journeys to Albany. 

The occasions of suffrage defeat referred 
to are our milestones of progress. We 
rejoice to see women everywhere recog- 
nizing the importance of the disabilities 
resulting from disfranchisement, and con- 
tinuing to ask for political freedom. 

Another point urged against the bill is 
that it ‘‘would establish especial privilege 
for the woman who has property against 
the rights of the woman who has none.” 
Yes, just so far as it does that of men, 
who make the laws for men and women 
too, and since the superior ability of men 
in this line is the text of our opponents, 
they should not cite these laws as inci- 
dents of unrighteousness, It is more of 
an argument against present manhood 
suffrage than against woman suffrage. 

They are not inclined to allow any 
credit to the heroic women who have 
gained for them what they now enjoy. 
Probably nothing presents this history in 
a clearer light than the life, just pub- 
lished, of Susan B. Anthony. 

Woman suffrage has been only one fea- 
ture of the movement in the great strug- 
gle to place women upon the plane of 
equality in all human rights. In this 
country it is accomplished in four States, 
but there are others where the husband 
still has not only control of his wife’s 
property, but the right to her earnings, 
with laws of kindred character in other 
directions. 

Precisely the same arguments appear 
in relation to her political equality as 
have been brought to bear upon all other 
steps in her advancement. It reads like 
an old story-book, and, from the time of 
Mary Wollstonecraft and John Stuart 
Mill, men and women together have an- 
swered it. What ingratitude to decry the 


| bill in question. 





service of the few women who here and | 
there rose above centuries of oppression, 

with monumental courage and heroic self- 
sacrifice, to stand for truth, through scorn | 
and persecution! When we belittle them | 
we belittle ourselves. That men had their 

part in the work goes without saying, | 
since they had all the power. Men could | 
work and women could pray. And these | 
men were the noblest of their kind. | 

The paper ass-rts that woman “does 
not need the property vote in self-de- | 
fence,”’ but there are villages in this State | 
where women are the largest taxpayers, 
and have no representatives at the polls, 
even on occasions that invite the tax- 
payer’s vote There is in this fact only so 
much injustice as would be done by giving 
it to one-half the men taxpayers, drawing 
the line, perhaps, at men unfit for army 
service. Would men call this justice? 
Not unless they belonged in truth to the 
idiot variety, but it disposes of the mili- 
tary argument. 

Again the writers repeat, ‘Virtually 
there is no connection between voting and 
taxpaying,’’ whereas it is the basis of the 
That the vote at general 
elections is upon the individual basis we 
cheerfully admit, and say that women are 
individuals, 

“Nature's dictum about woman’s sphere 
in the home,” is answered by the amount 
of time many women find for operas, 
balls, philharmonics, teas, charities, phi- 
lanthropies, science, art, lectures, clubs, 
etc. Presumably their nursery toil (if 
such happiness has come to them) is over, 
and they are not all sinning against the 
duties of motherhood. 

Questions of government, per se, are 
not degrading. The woman who sits in 
the chair of a legisiative hall may find as 
useful a field of labor as the woman who 
has been scrubbing the floor since capitols 
were built. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Marcu 15, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the recent events of interest to 
women here has been the agitation to 
secure a State Industrial School for Girls. 
The suggestion was first made by Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, former president of the 
West Side Woman’s Republican Club. In 
canvassing the poorer districts of the city 
to secure votes for ber party, she was 
struck with the need of industrial training 
for young girls, so that they may be pre 
pared to earn their own living, and escape 
the temptations to a wrong course of 
life which so often beset city maidens. 

At the meeting of the State Federation 
held here last fall, the plan for this pro- 
posed school was heartily endorsed, and 
its promotion taken up as the work of the 
Federation. In accordance with this de- 
cision, the State President, Mrs. Fannie I. 
Helmuth, recently called a conference of 
all the club presidents at her home, at 
which committees were appointed to hold 
a meeting to advocate the passage of the 
bill providing for the establishment of the 
proposed school, a charter for which is 
now pending in the Legislature. In ac- 
cordance with the arrangements then 
made, a mass meeting was held on Tues- 
day, March 8, inthe Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
which was kindly donated. Although the 
afternoon was stormy, there was a good 
attendance, and resolutions were adopted 
urging the passage of the pending bill. 
These were prepared hy Mrs. Florence 
Stowell, president of the “Looking For- 
ward” Club of Wanamaker’s store. Mrs. 
Helmuth presided. There were addresses 
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by Mrs. Burns, Mrs. Trautman, of the 
Health Protective Association, Mrs. Jane 
Pierce, of the Republican Club, and 
others. 

On the following day a large delegation 
of women went to Albany to urge their 
views on the Legislature. They were re- 
ceived with much courtesy, and had hear- 
ings before the Senate and Assembly Com- 
mittees on Finance, to which the bill had 
been referred. 

Mrs. Helmuth, Mrs, Burns, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
and Mrs. Stowell spoke in behalf of the 
school, urging that it should be estab- 
lished on grounds of humanity. The 
measure is in charge of Senator Ford of 
this city in the Senate, and of Mr. Fallows 
of this city in the Assembly. As these 
are two of the most influential men in the 
Legislature, it should meet with success 

The capable chairman of the legislative 
committee of our State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, has gone to 
Europe, but just before her departure she 
made a trip to Albany and had confer- 
ences with Mrs. Matheson, as well as with 
the friends of our pending bills in the 
Legislature, Opposition has developed to 
both measures, as was to be expected. 
Many men, while acknowledging the jus- 
tice of giving women taxpayers the vote 
on local taxation, are afraid of the pro- 
posed law, lest it should be an “entering 
wedge.” The act providing that one- 
third of the members of all appointive 
Boards of Education shall be women is 
also opposed. I therefore earnestly urge 
all friends, throughout the State, to secure 
the support of their own members and 
senators in their own respective districts. 
It is a gratification to those of us who 
went to Albany on Feb. 22 and addressed 
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the Senate Judiciary Committee, to hear 
from a friendly source that, after the 
hearing was over, several of the members 
of the Legislature present said that the 
speeches on that occasion were the best 
that had been heard there this session. 

I was amused to note the statement of 
some ‘Anti,’’ recorded in your issue of 
last week, that ‘tone of the Lrish members, 
when approached by Mrs. Blake, had said, 
‘But we like the ways of the other side so 
much better!’’? This story is absolutely 
without any foundation; no such remark 
was made to me by any one. I received, 
as I always have, the utmost courtesy from 
every one I met, and many compliments 
on our methods of working were paid, 
even by some who did not wish to see the 
bills succeed. 

A letter has come to me lately from that 
staunch champion of equal rights, Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, of Oregon. It 
seems to bring with its strenuous lines 
some of the breezes of the Pacific, and as 
all of our people here are interested in the 
pending campaign there, it will be of 
interest tv repeat a little of what she says. 
As readers of THe JouRNAL know, a 
constitutional amendment, striking out 
the word ‘“*male” as a qualification for 
voters, has passed both houses of the 
Oregon Legislature by large majorities. 
This must be ratified at the polls at the 
time of the election next year. Mrs. 
Duniway has every confidence that the 
vote will be in favor of the amendment. 
She says: ‘‘Our victory means that we are 
not to have a fighi at the polls, although 
the vote at the polls must decide the 
matter;’’ and gives various reasons why 
the conditions now are much more fav- 
orable than ever before. We must cer- 
tainly all wish her good speed, and that 
this year will crown with success a long 
life spent in courageous and effective 
work for the enfranchisement of her sex. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. MaAri£ B. Goopricu, a pioneer 
worker in the North Dakota Equal Suf- 
frage Association, died at her home at 
Casselton last Christmas Day. She was 
born at Milford, N. Y., March 4, 1828, and 
educated at Springfield Female Seminary. 
Her life-work was teaching. In 1859 she 
married Oscar F. Goodrich, who died in 
1871, leaving her with three boys. She 
resumed her teaching, and became bread- 
winner for the family. Her sons, Fred 
and Charles, are now business men of 
Casselton. 

Mrs. Goodrich was a writer of ability, a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic woman, of 
clear and keen intellect. She was identi- 
fied with all reform movements in the 
State. For years she was superintendent 
of franchise of the State W. C. T. U., and 
an officer in the E.S. A. Her loss will be 
keenly felt throughout North Dakota. 
The funeral services were conducted by 
Miss Preston, State president of the 
W. C. T. U., the pastors of the city assist- 
ing, and the local W. C. T. U. attending 
in a body. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe will publish at 
Easter a little book of poems called ‘*The 
Immortals,” being a small collection of 
verses, a8 a souvenir of great souls de- 
parted in the past and present day. 
Richard G. Badger & Co., publishers. 

Miss Winnifred Harper has several 
poems in the March number of the San 
Francisco Coming Light, which contain 








some charming ideas. Miss Harper is the 
daughter of Mrs. Ida H. Harper, who con- 
ducts an able column on equal rights in 
the N. Y. Sunday Sun. 
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A Pleasant Summer Home 


for the summer from May 1 or 
To Let June 1, as wanted, to Oct. 1, a 
leasant home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass, 
Thirteen rooms and bath-room, °1] modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good fi rchildren, Green grass 
all around the house, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient for a family wanting to escape city walls 
that cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B. C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 
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LENT. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


In remembrance of Me, 

When the days come round, 
Leave your jollity, 

‘Pleasures of sight and sound! 


Take your burthensome sins 
To the desert of thought; 

Think how One who was bound 
Mau's deliverance wrought. 


Think how One who was shamed, 
Hanging upon the tree, 

Shows the glory of God 
To humanity. 





-—— = 


THROUGH MARCH WINDS. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


When rough and wild the March winds blow, 
Beneath the ice we look, and lo, 
We see the brooks begin to flow. 


When wilder yet the wild winds sing, 
We hark and hear the bluebird ring 
His silver trumpet of the spring. 


No bitter winds can him dismay, 
Though icy currents check the way 
He scents to-morrow in to-day. 


He knows that what hath been shall be. 
He doth not wait as we to see 
The bloom and bud upon the tree. 


To measure out his joyful song; 
Though bud and bloom be hidden long, 
His faith is sure, his hope is strong. 
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THE NEW WOMAN. 


BY BERNIE BABCOCK. 





What a hustle and a bustle— 
What a whispering and rustle— 
When the long-expected woman came at 
last! 
How we all forgot our breeding, 
And to manners gave no heeding, 
In the long and curious glances that we cast! 


And we all felt very cheerful, 
For we'd been a little fearful 
Lest she’d be the kind demanding panta- 
loons ; 
But she didn’t—nor a kodak, 
Nor a sweater, nor a knapsack, 
And she didn’t sigh to vote, nor whistle 
tunes. 


But her ignorance was shocking — 
Why, she couldn't mend a stocking, 
Couldn’t sew a stitch, nor knit, nor cook a 
meal, 
Couldn't paint, or trim a bonnet, 
Couldn't read, or write a sonnet— 
This new woman couldn’t even ride a wheel. 


And her diet raised a question, 
For she had a weak digestion, 
And she never ate a bite of meat or bread, 
And all exercise or frolic 
Caused distressing fits—like colic, 
So she lived a great part of her life in bed. 


All she asked was our attention, 
Which we gave to save contention, 
For this womankind are getting wondrous 
bold; 
Meekly we stood all commotion, 
For we somehow had a notion 
She’d improve—for she was only two days 
old. —New Voice. 


NED AND NELLIE. 





BY MRS. ESTELLE BAKER. 


They were twins—both rosy and plump, 
but she rather the more robust of the two. 

They were popping corn on the kitchen 
stove. Every now and then a kernel 
popped out of the popper on to the stove, 
where it perished, to the regret of the 
children. Suddenly ascore did what they 
had many precedents for doing—leaped 
from bondage to death. The children 
could not permit all that destruction with- 
out some effort to prevent it, so both 
reached out a hand to save a few kernels, 
and each hand obtained—a burn. Both 
children started, crying, to the sitting- 
room, to tell their father, who sat reading; 
but Nellie’s dress catching on the oven 
door, Ned reached him first with his tale 
of woe. 

‘‘Well, my son,’’ said his father, as he 
looked up from his magazine, ‘“‘you have 
learned that a hot stove burns.” 

As Ned crept into a corner, blowing his 
smart, Nellie arrived on the scene, and, 
climbing into her father’s lap, rained 
tears on his open book as she said: ‘It 
hurts awfully, papa.’’ And her father 
said, ‘It was a naughty stove to burn my 
little girl;’’ and he kissed the little fingers. 

Ned hated his father, and hated Nellie 
—for an hour. 

Nellie had a reason for avoiding contact 
with a hot stove, but Ned had two. 

Ned and Nellie had each a ‘‘Flyer’”’ 
which would fly down a snow-covered hill, 
but not up. On one of their flying trips 
they espied at the foot of the hill a man 
coming toward them, and Ned steering 
his flyer to the right and Nellie guiding 
hers to the left, they essayed to encircle 
him; instead of which they each appropri- 
ated one of his legs, which caused him 
entirely to envelope them both. When 
the man regained his feet, he had both 
acquired and lost—acquired a very red 
face and lost his cane. He quickly found 


the latter, without relinquishing the for- 
mer, and gave the flattened Ned three 


energetic strokes, before he could make 
himself cylindrical enough to roll out of 
the way. Then he turned to the frightened 
Nellie, saying, ‘‘Poor little girl, I hope I 
did not seriously hurt you. Take this 
nickel, and run across the street and get 
you some candy.” 

Ned ever after looked carefully about 
before he took a fly down a hiil, but Nellie 
—well, it would be absurd to say that 
candy isn’t a bit like a pickle. 

One day Ned lay back in his yellow cart, 
driving his beloved Punch along Oak 
Avenue. He didn’t hate his father, or 
Nellie, or anybody. The clouds seemed 
so friendly up in the blue sky, and the 
castles up there were so beautiful and 
real, too—he knew he could make them 
real. He would be great, but he would 
be kind and helpful to all who were not 
great; he would forgive injury, and noth- 
ing but peace should dwell —— 

His head was nearly snapped off back- 
wards. Punch was rearing, and another 
horse was trying to break its halter. The 
wheels of his cart were locked into those 
of the carriage attached to the other 
horse. A policeman, No. 46, ran up and 
jerked Punch back by the bit, hurting his 
mouth awfully, Ned knew, and then No. 
46 struck Punch on the nose, so that it 
brought tears to Ned’s eyes, and ended by 
saying, ‘You little idiot, don't you know 
anything? Go home and tell your mother 
to put long dresses on you!” 

But that wasn’t all. Ned remembered 
that last week he and Nellie were out in 
that same cart, and Nellie was driving 
just as he was to-day, that is, not driving 
at all, when they were suddenly jerked 
back by this same No. 46, just as a street- 
car swept by, and No. 46 had said to Nel- 
lie, “Excuse me, little lady, if I gave you 
a start, but there was no time to speak,” 
And when Nellie thanked him, he had 
answered, ‘‘Nothing but my duty, Miss.”’ 

And Nellie believed him. 

Ned, remembering this, resolved that he 
would adopt dresses for his future cloth- 
ing, short ones now, and long ones later 
on. 
Nellie, with the bright face of seventeen 
and its soft brown eyes, round red cheeks, 
full, smiling mouth, curling locks on brow 
and temples, and all framed with a large 
dark blue velvet hat, stepped into the First 
National Bank to get a check cashed. The 
cashier handed her a fifty-dollar bill. She 
started to put it into her purse, then hesi- 
tated, saying, ‘‘Would it be too much 
trouble to give me five tens instead of 
this?” 

‘*No trouble at all; delighted to do it,” 
answered the cashier, as he handed her 
five ten-dollar gold pieces. 

Nellie gazed upon them a moment, then 
opening her red lips, and thereby uncover- 
ing four pearls—they are teeth in an 
older woman—said, ‘Il ought to have said 
that I wished paper money. Ob, I am so 
unbusinesslike! You must be disgusted.” 

‘Deliver my sex from _ businesslike 
women,” said the cashier with a cordial 
smile, “and you can just as well have 
what you want as not, for we have all 
sorts and conditions of money here;’’ say- 
ing which, he handed her five ten-dollar 
bills. 

Every one in the bank remarked simul- 
taneously, as she closed the door, “A 
bewitching girl!” 

Two conversations were going on at 
the same time—and possibly another one 
somewhere in the world. One was in a 
down-town office. ‘He knows what he 
is about,’’ said the old book-keeper. 
“Though he is not twenty-one, I see in 
him a stockholder here at no distant day.” 

‘Almost everybody does know what he 
is about, after a year down-stairs under 
Pettison, and Ned has had that disci- 
pline,”’ said the operator; ‘‘but I agree 
with you that he is a bang-up smart boy.”’ 

‘*Well, holding a man or woman wholly 
responsible for every act is the only way 
to have them come out with a spinal 
column,” said the old book keeper. ‘“‘If 
we could exemplify the divisibility of 
matter by eternally dividing Pettison and 
distributing him in every home, perhaps 
the market would not be so flooded with 
mollusks as it is at present, especially that 
half called the softer sex. How can a 
mollusk be hard ?” 

The other conversation was on a street- 
car. 

“Oh,” exclaimed a sweet voice, which 
came from between two red lips, located 
below two soft brown eyes. Then she 
crossed the car. “‘Oh, Mr. Clarkson, won’t 
you have the conductor stop the car? “I 
ought to have got off at Ninth Street.” 

Mr. Clarkson looked up with a delight- 
ed glance, and sprang to the rear of the 
car, which had just started on, after a 
stop at Ninth Street. It stopped again, 
and Mr. Clarkson got off to walk back 
with the lady to Ninth Street. 

‘How troublesome women are!’’ she 
said; ‘but I am so accustomed to Ned’s 
care that I am not a bit self-reliant.”’ 

“Tt is the ‘troublesome’ women that are 
agreeable,” he returned, with a happy 
smile. “May I ever be preserved from 





the ‘self-reliant’ woman!’ 





Mr. Clarkson had become ‘‘James."’ It 
was moonlight, and she was “driving.” 
A bicycle shot past them; the horse 
jumped; the lines fell out of the carriage, 
and, before ‘“‘James’’ could spring to the 
horse’s head, the vehicle had two wheels 
resting upon air; but he got them on terra 
firma before the complete overthrow of 
the carriage. When he was seated once 
more beside her, she said: ‘‘l am just an 
irresponsible, and useless for an emer- 
gency!”’ 

He looked down on her with shining 
eyes, and said: ‘‘Oh, sweet ‘irresponsible!’ 
Don’t you know that is why we men were 
made—for emergencies?” 

And she believed him. 

They had been married six months, and 
were keeping house. He had been out of 
town for a week. He went down cellar 
for a hod of coal. He returved with the 
hod. ‘Why, Nellie, there isn’t a pint of 
coal down there,” he said, with a blank 
face. 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Nellie. ‘Kate 
told me day before yesterday that we 
needed coal, but I forgot all about it,’’ 
and two lips as red as ever uncovered four 
pearls as pearly as ever, below two soft 
brown eyes, as soft brown as ever, as she 
leaned complacently back in her chair, 
with her arms over her head, to drink in 
the words: ‘Well, sweetheart, we'll just 
have to draw so much heavier on our 
hearts’ warmth, till I can order some.” 

She watched his mouth. His lips parted. 
He said: ‘‘This fire won't last till midnight, 
and it will be beastly having to dress in 
the cold.”’ 

The fire went out then, for Nellie. 

They had been married three years, and 
the house had for one year contained two 
jewels, brighter than diamonds, and more 
dear; duplicates of herself and Ned,— 
twins. Her cheeks were neither round 
nor red now, for those two fat, heavy, red- 
cheeked babies had had every disease that 
children thrive on, and not one night’s 
unbroken rest had she had since their ar- 
rival, She did not dress so well, either; 
for they were saving to buy a home of 
their own; a house with a yard, where the 
‘jewels’? could roll on the grass and 
“play house’’ under a tree. 

She went down town to get a check 
cashed, for Christmas was near. The 
same kind cashier of a time some years 
before was bringing her the money, when 
she said, with the old-time sweetness: ‘I 
forgot to ask you to bring it all in paper 
except one five-dollar gold piece.”’ 

With a weary air, he turned back to 
comply with her request. He turned tow- 
ards her again. “I beg your pardon, but 
I wanted two five-dollar gold pieces. I am 
so sorry to make you so much trouble, 
but I want them for Christmas gifts.” 

He stood still, and looked coldly at her; 
then he folded his arms across his chest, 
and said: ‘‘Are you quite sure that this is 
your final decision?” 

And all her answer was in the color 
which rose, and in her eyes, which 
dropped. 

The president of the bank had stood 
near, and, when Nellie left, he volun- 
teered: ‘‘That fine young man who just 
deposited the $10,000 for Cross & Co. is 
her brother. They are twins, and when 
they were children I used to visit their 
father in his home. Then, she was fully 
her brother’s equal, if not more; but there 
seems to come a time—and an early one— 
when a boy shoots ahead, while the girl 
stands still, if she does not deteriorate. 
The law of sex will show itself.’’ 

‘‘James’’ was coming home to his mid- 
day meal. About two blocks from home 
he came upon No. 46 and a crowd sur- 
rounding a smashed carriage and a brok- 
en legged horse, which he recognized as 
his own. No. 46 was saying: “The woman 
went into the house, and left him un- 
hitched. I could see that he was a horse 
that wouldn’t stand without tying, and 
before I could reach him he turned 
around, got frightened at his own foot- 
steps, and began to run. For total ab- 
sense of judgment in all matters of com- 
mon-sense, just give mea woman. Ain’t 
that so?” he concluded, turning to James. 

‘*T wish I could dispute it,’’ James re- 
plied, bitterly. Then, with a start, he 
saw, a few steps away, a woman lying on 
some coats. It was Nellie, with her leg 
broken, too, and she had heard every 
word. 

Next day, as she lay where she would 
lie for many a long week, James said: 
“How could you have left Jim, when you 
know he won’t stand a moment?”’ 

“T just came in to bring Mary the sugar, 
and was going back down-town for some 
other necessaries. When I saw him turn, 
I ran out to stop him, but No. 46 caused 
him to shy towards me, and he knocked 
me down, and then the carriage wheels 
ran over my right leg. Besides,’’ she con- 
tinued, “I didn’t feel that much damage 
could be done if he should start to run, 
with policemen everywhere.” 

“Policemen ‘everywhere!’ repeated 
James, scornfully. ‘Most people hold 
quite opposite views on that subject. 
Well,” concluded James, in the tone of 





the schoolmaster who says, “Now stand 
up and take your punishment,” ‘well, 
this postpones the house for anotber 
year.” 

Her bed had been put in the back par- 
lor, and that evening she interrupted 
James, as he sat reading the newspaper, 
by saying: “James, what would you think, 
ifaman should plant onions, and water 
them, and weed them, and say, over and 
over and over, that he liked them above 
all vegetables, and then, when they were 
grown, be angry because they were not 
cabbages?”’ 

He looked at her a little anxiously, and 
then said: “I wouldn’t talk if I were 
you.” Then, to himself, ‘“She’s getting 
flighty.” 

“Oh, I know what you think,” she 
smiled, ‘‘but Iam perfectly clear-headed, 
as I shall prove by giving you a conun- 
drum. You know you like riddles.” 

“T confess I have a weakness for them,” 
he said, his face brightening. 

‘*And you are so good at solving them,”’ 
she went on. 

“The ‘boys’ seem to think so,’’ he re- 
turned, in a pleased tone. 

“Well, listen,’ said Nellie. ‘‘Why is 
irresponsibility called cunning in child- 
hood; in girlhood, bewitching; in maiden- 
hood, charming; and in wifehood, im- 
becility?”’ 

He gazed at her as though the condition 
suggested by the last word had taken 
hold upon his brain; then he looked far 
into the coal stove. 

‘“Well,’’ said Nellie, at last, ‘‘this is my 
solution—it is imbecility all the way up.”’ 

James went down cellar for a hod of 
coal.—Scott County Argus. 
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BUYING COOKED FOOD. 





Critical man is soon to be deprived of 
one of his strongest weapons against edu- 
eated woman, says H. L. R. in the Boston 
Transcript. No longer can he complain 
that the higher education lessens woman’s 
interest in the practical affairs of the 
household, 

The investigations into certain aspects 
of the domestic problem carried on by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union have enlisted the aid of a number 
of college graduates in Boston during the 
past year. 

An investigation along similar lines has 
also been begun by the Boston branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnez. 
The committee on domestic service of the 
Boston A. C, A. has gone to work on its 
task in a thoroughly scientific manner, In 
a general way it has undertaken to find 
out the cost of certain branches of 
domestic work — cooking, for example, 
and laundry work, when carried on with- 
in the house, or outside. In other words, 
would it be cheaper to have certain staple 
articles of food cooked outside of the 
house than it now is to have them cooked 
at home? Could we save money, as well 
as trouble, by having all the family wash- 
ing sent to an outside laundry? The 
result of the latter investigation the com- 
mittee is not yet ready to report. But at 
the last meeting it was able to show that 
it had been able to make some progress in 


what may be called the cooked food in- 


vestigation. For several months differ- 
ent members of the committee have been 
making careful experiments to ascertain 
the exact cost of preparing and cooking 
certain articles of food at home. To ac- 
complish this was not as easy as it sounds. 
Even the practised housekeeper cannot 
tell at once the exact money value of the 
loaf of cake which she, or her cook, has 
just made. Her answer might give the 
cost of the materials, but the amount of 
fuel, or the value to be set on the labor 
entering into it, would be harder to give. 
For getting at these almost unknown 
quantities, the committee exercised great 
care. It would take too long to tell how 
they arrived at the figures, 3 cents an hour 
as to the cost of fuel consumed in cooking, 
or at 8 1-2 cents as the average value per 
hour of a cook’s service. These figures 
are liable to future correction. But with 
these approximate figures as part of the 
factors in an experiment, it has been pos- 
sible to estimate pretty closely the cost of 
certain cooked foods. 

As these experiments are tentative 
rather than final, little more than a gen- 
eral account of results need be given. In 
the matter of bread the prices of the home- 
made and the bought loaf were found to 
be most nearly alike. Certain things of 
this class, like puff paste and brown bread, 
cost almost more to make than to buy. 
The fact that the State fixes the price and 
the weight of the ordinary loaf, together 
with the fact that there is a larger demand 
for bread than for any other cooked food, 
tends to lessen the price to the consumer. 

Cooked meats can be prepared at home 
for a third less than the cost in the shops. 
In some cases the home cost is even lower. 
Chicken salad, of the best quality, can be 
made at home for less than half the price 
charged for it elsewhere. Chicken cro- 
quettes, purchased outside, cost more 
than three times what they cost in the 











home. Articles of cooked food longest 
furnished the public, for which there ig 
the largest demand, in price approach 
most nearly the home cost. 

In this last fact the committee sees con. 
siderable hope for the future. If house. 
keepers in large numbers should demand 
cooked foods, of the best quality, in time 
they might be able to supply the needs 
of their families with much less than the 
present amount of household friction, 
The average woman would then be less 
dependent than at present on her cook, 
To show what is possible at present, Miss 
Dewson, the chairman of this domestic 
service committee, has counted and ex- 
amined fifty different articles of cooked 
food that can be purchased in the shops, 
at caterers, or the Women’s Exchange, 
Some of these were on exhibit at the 
Saturday meeting of the branch. On one 
table was a tempting array of bread—rolls 
and loaves—from different makers, that 
any housekeeper might be proud to offer 
her family, and that few could hope to 
equal, Another table was loaded with 
meats—baked, boiled and boned, chicken, 
turkey, ham, roast beef and paté de foie 
gras, some of them elaborately garnished 
with jellies and vegetables cut in artistic 
devices—and all to be bought by the 
pound by those who can pay the price. 

To help the women interested to under- 
stand better the present conditions of 
what may be called the cooked food 
market, Mr. White, of the Oak Grove 
Creamery, and Mr. Cook, of Avon Street, 
kindly came to the meeting to express 
their views. The latter told by what 
methods he arrived at the cost of a certain 
article, and the former told what causes 
he thought likely to lessen the cost of 
cooked food to the consumer. A chief 
cause would be the increase in demand, 
and the demand in Boston is constantly 
increasing. Mr. White had found it almost 
quadrupled in two years. A great part of 
this demand comes from persons living in 
small apartments without kitchens, who 
do what is popularly known as “light 
housekeeping.’’ In New York all ob- 
servers have noted of late years how 
numerous and how attractive are the 
delicatessen shops. The presence of a 
large foreign population, and in general 
the large demand for cooked foods has 
brought about this condition. 

Bostonians in general have the opinion 
of the average housekeeper that it is 
almost shiftless to buy any article of food 
that can be prepared at home. Yet care- 
ful consideration will show that comfort 
and economy may often be best attained 
by following continental fashions. In 
many European countries poor people say 
that they cannot afford to do any cooking 
at home, it is only the rich who can afford 
this. In commenting on this at the A. 
C, A. meeting the other day, Mrs. Palmer 
told of a friend of hers with a large es- 
tablishment, who sometimes had trouble 
with her cooks. ‘‘Yet, after all,’’ this 
lady had said “it doesn’t so much matter 
now as it used to when a cook leaves, for 
if you are willing to pay the price, you 
can buy the best possible things ready 
cooked,” 

Now, no one would wish to see the 
passing away of home cookery. The in- 
dividual table will always be the most 
desirable; and still, if the shops could offer 
the housekeeper well-cooked, nutritious 
foods at but a small and reasonable ad- 
vance over the cost‘of the same article 
cooked at home, might not housekeeping 
be very much simplified? Best of all, 
would not the housekeeper be made 
much more independent than at present 
of the average ‘‘help’’? 

Investigations like that undertaken by 
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Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it 1nakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 


Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood. 


BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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the A. C. A., in which a large number of 
housekeepers coOperate, area direct means 
toward accurate knowledge. Experiments 
in cookery can be made as carefully as 
those in any other branch of applied 
science, and when a sufficiently large 
number have been made, the results must 
be of value. 





PROGRESS OF BRITISH WOMEN. 


Miss Agnes Slack, secretary of the 
World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, writes to Mrs. Shapleigh, of 
Sharon, Mass. : 


Step by step the last few years British 
women have been winning concessions 
from the lawmakers. We believe and have 
proved that the surest way to win the 
Parliamentary vote is first to secure votes 
for all Local Governing Boards, also for 
women to take positions as members of 
these Boards. 

A woman, single or married, can now be 
a Parish Elector, a Parish Councillor, a 
Poor Law Guardian, a District Councillor, 
whether in town or country, chairman of 
the Board of Guardians and of the London 
vestries. . . . For five years I was a mem- 
ber of a Board of Guardians. When I first 
took my seat the majority of the men 
thought that the presence of a woman 
was a great mistake and quite superfluous. 
After the first year a number of these 
men came to me and informed me that 
they had changed their opinion, and 
would not on any account like to be with- 
out their ‘*‘Lady Guardian.’’ Parliamen- 
tary candidates are beginning to recognize 
the valuable work done by the Women’s 
Liberal Associations and other bands of 
women, not only at elections, but in edu- 
cating the constituencies all the time. 
Many prominent politicians own they owe 
their seats in Parliament to the work of 
the women in their constituencies. The 
consequence is they are beginning to see 
the inconsistency of accepting the work of 
women and at the same time refusing 
them power to vote. 





-_--— 


NEW SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


“Give Us the Ballot,” and ‘*Little Over- 
alls of Blue,’’ may be had at 20 cents each 
by writing to the author and publisher, 
Mrs. L. C. L. Bliven, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
They will be sent by her, postpaid, by 
mail, on receipt of the money. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


ToLepo, O., MARcH 13, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Toledo has been deeply stirred these 
last few days over the attempt of some 
one to secure Mrs. Julia Rice Seney’s po- 
sition as Superintendent of the Registry 
Department in the Toledo Post Office. 
About the first of the year a Republican 
postmaster, Hon. William Tucker, was 
inducted into office; but, as all the heads 
of departments had been placed under 
civil service rules, there were few changes. 
To be sure, there was a demand among 
aspiring office-seekers for the places, but 
it was supposed that the civil service rules 
would be observed. 

Mrs. Seney has been a most capable 
and obliging officer, and has secured the 
good-will, as well as the admiration, of 
the business community with which she 
has been closely identified. We all regret 
that this position has been assumed by 
the Government, and that it is a false one 
does not alleviate the discomfort arising 
from it. Mrs. Seney has held this posi- 
tion for more than fuur years, and was 
much surprised to receive the following 
letter: 

Madame: An inspection of the Toledo, 
0., post office develops the fact that your 
services are of no value to the post office; 
that you have no practical knowledge of 
the work, and that you make no effort to 
acquire such knowledge. Your removal 
has, therefore, been recommended. 

Under executive order of July 27, 1897, 
you will be given three days from the re- 
ceipt of this letter in which to file your 
reply to above charges with the postmas- 
ter at Toledo. Failure to receive a reply 
from you within the time specified will be 
considered as evidence that you do not 
desire to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered. Very respectfully, 

Gro. M. ALLEN, 
First Assistant Postmaster-Gen. 

Mrs. Julia R. Seney, Supt. Registry Div., 
Toledo, O. 

Then Mrs. Seney sent to Postmaster 
Tucker the following letter, enclosing 
with it a copy of the recommendation for 
removal printed above: 

To the Hon. William H. Tucker, Post- 

master, Toledo, O. 

Dear Sir: By the hand of the Assistant 
Postmaster I, to-day, received a communi- 
cation from the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, of which the following is a copy, 
and also my reply thereto. I am required 
by the First Assistant Postmaster General 
to file this answer with you within three 
days of the date of its receipt, which I 
now do. It is but just for me to say that 
you have disclaimed to me any knowledge 
of the reasons for such charges, or of the 
author of them. Iam 

Yours most respectfully, 
JuLIA Rice SENEY. 

Mrs. Seney’s reply to the Acting First 
Assistant Postmaster General is as fol- 
lows: 





To the Hon. Geo, M. Allen, Acting First 


Assistant Postmaster General, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: | am in receipt of a letter of 
which the above is a copy. Its contents 
are like a bolt of lightning from clear sky. 
I have bad many incentives to do my duty 
as Superintendent of the Registry Divi- 
sion, and have had many proofs that my 
efforts were not unsuccessful. 

I desire ‘‘to take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered.’’ 

You say the inspection of the Toledo 
post office ‘‘develops,first,that my services 
are of no value to the post office.” 

I have no knowledge of any inspection 
of my office having been made within the 
last year. I have been sick for a few days, 
but have kept so well advised of matters 
of importance concerning my office that I 
do not think any inspection could have 
taken place without my having been ad- 
vised of it. Therefore, lam led to deny 
that any such inspection has been made. 
Besides, it seems very singular that it has 
required four years and a half to deter- 
mine that my services are of no value. 
For three years | served as Superintendent 
of the Registry Department, under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, without complaint 
and with many commendations. For near- 
ly a year I have performed the same ser- 
vice, under a Republican administration, 
without complaint, and with like com- 
mendation. It seems strange that both 
Democrats and Republicans should be so 
unmindful of the good of the service as to 
allow me to remain four years and a half, 
and draw the pay of the office, while my 
services were of no value to it. It seems 
to me that, if it were true, it is a serious 
reflection upon both administrations. 
Having performed this service without 
complaint, and with many commendations, 
I deny the charges made, and demand 
proof thereof. 

The second charge is that I “have no 
practical knowledge of the work, and 
make no effort to acquire such knowledge.” 

I brought to my task a college educa- 
tion, the experience of a housewife, long, 
arduous and acceptable labors in news- 
paper work, and the additional incentive 
of an invalid husband to provide for, and 
a son to educate. For months I gave to 
the work of the office from twelve to four- 
teen hours daily, until I had become fa- 
miliar with every detail, and since then 
my labors have averaged at least eight 
hours per day. During my service, mil- 
lions of dollars in value have passed 
through my office without loss, without 
material delay, and without complaint, 
and, as [I have every reason to believe, 
with the greatest satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, until some mysterious person, 
whose name is withheld, discovers my in- 
ability, and makes this complaint. 

The charges are so indefinite, they are 
hard to meet. Why are my services of no 
value? In what have [| particularly failed? 
Wherein have I no practical knowledge of 
the work? What has gone astray? What 
has been delayed or lost? Among all the 
millions of value I have handled for the 
thousands of people interested, some spe- 
cific charge should certainly be found and 
made. 

I deny these charges in toto, and I de- 
mand their proof. I demand it in the 
name of justice. I demand it in my own 
right as an American woman. I demand 
it in the name of all American women. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JuLiA Rice SENEY. 

Former Postmaster Brand, under whom 
Mrs. Seney served so long, has written 
her avery strong leiter of endorsement, 
which reads as follows: 

To.Lepo, O. 
To whom it may concern: 

I desire to especially commend Mrs. 
Julia R. Seney for her careful attention to 
the duties of her office during my term as 
Postmaster of Toledo, recently terminat- 
ed. She was Superintendent of the Regis- 
try Department, and in that capacity ap- 
plied herself faithfully to her work, ac- 
quitting herself with such credit as to add 
not a little to the success of my adminis- 
tration. She was zealous in the perform- 
ance of duty, with an eye single to the 
good of the service, and it is a pleasure to 
me to testify to her merits. 

Respectfully, 
©. RupoLepH BRAND, 
Ex Postmaster. 

Testimonials to Mrs. Seney’s worth are 
pouring in; every paper in tbe city, no 
matter what its politics, is coming to her 
aid, and, in view of the storm, politicians 
are disclaiming any responsibility for 
stirring up the atmosphere. 

Every one is wondering why the other 
departments in the post office were not 
selected for the onslaught. and not the 
one headed by a woman. Women do not 
vote, so it is regarded as safer to attack 
them; but time will tell. B. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines, [4., MARCH 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The late daily papers of the State Capi- 
tal speak of their city having been hon 
ored by the presence of ex-Governor and 
Mrs. W. A. Richards, of Red Bank, Wyo., 
who were guests of their cousins, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Morey, of 21st Street. 

They were en route to Washington, 
where the ex Governor has an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, a position once held 
by Gov. Stone of Iowa. 

Their oldest daughter was the ex-Gover- 
nor’s private secretary during his term of 
office, and the genial Governor, remark- 
ing upon this fact, said: ‘Il sometimes 
was absent from the office for a month, 
and always found that matters were kept 








up In excellent shape.’’ The Iowa State 
Register says: 

Mrs. Richards, who, until her departure 
for Washington, was the president of the 
Woman’s Republican League of Wyoming, 
talked in a most pleasant and matter-of- 
fact way of women’s political duties in 
that State: she said that, after thirty 
years of the exercise of full suffrage by 
women, there seemed nothing unusual 
about it. She had attended primaries and 
voted at elections with no more thought 
of its being out of the ordinary than if she 
had been helping to choose a Sunday 
school superintendent. The Governor 
remarked: ‘We find we have to put up 
for office men of good moral character, or 
the women won't vote for them, in spite 
of party ties. By a mistake it was under- 
taken to run a man for State Senator 
whose private character was bad, and the 
women would not stand it, and, by their 
united votes, forced him out of public 
life.” 


Woman suffrage was adopted in 1869 by 
the Territorial Legislature. In 1890, when 
Wyoming was admitted to statehood, 
woman suffrage was incorporated in the 
body of the Constitution, and every Gov- 
ernor from that day to this has expressed 
his approval of the measure. 


A writer in the New York Sun says: 


During the twenty years after full suf- 
frage was granted to the women of Wyo- 
ming, in the group of Western States, 
omitting Wyoming, divorces increased 
almost four times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In Wyoming they increased only 
half as fast as the population. Evidently, 
equal suffrage has not destroyed the hap- 
piness of the home. 

Marky J. COGGESHALL, 
-_- 


CONNECTICUT. 





HARTFORD, Cr., MARCH 13, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 30th annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Suffrage Association was 
held in Unity Church, Hartford, March 
8. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, the 
president, presided. In opening the exer- 
cises, she stated that the convention 
would have met in October as usual, but 
that it was desirable to meet at the time 
the Legislature was in session, to give all 
the delegates and members of the conven- 
tion a chance to be present at the hearing 
on the 9th for the two bills presented by 
the Association, viz., a bill to grant muni- 
cipal suffrage to all the women of the State, 
and a bill to grant the right to vote upon 
the expenditure of money to all tax- 
paying women in the several towns. After 
the annual report by the secretary, Miss 
Frances E, Burr, came the reports of the 
vice-presidents of the counties, all show- 
ing good work. Mrs. Annie S. Fenner, of 
New London County, said that a part of 
her work was to get Webster’s definition 
of the word “‘politics’’ into all the public 
schools: 

Politics—the science of government; 
that part of ethics which has to do with 
the regulation and government of a nation 
or State, the preservation of its safety, 
peace, and prosperity, the defence of its 
existence and rights against foreign con- 
trol or conquest, the augmentation of its 
strength and resources, and the protection 
of its citizens in their rights, with the 
preservation of their morals, 

This definition had been placed in the 
Nathan Hale Grammar School, New Lon- 
dun, framed in wood taken from the 
schoolhouse in which Nathan Hale taught 
and from the house in which he lived, 

Mrs. Hooker introduced Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, who was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. Miss Anthony’s years 
have not taken from the charm of her 
personality, but have added thereto. 
She spoke briefly, charging the women to 
have faith, that work was the one thing 
needed to bring about good results, and 
she fully endorsed putting the science of 
government into every public school, be- 
lieving that the knowledge thus imparted 
would give great impetus to the suffrage 
movement. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell followed, 
saying that Connecticut seemed to be the 
cradle of the United States. Her ancestors 
came from Connecticut, and almost every- 
body did. In alluding to the many years 
that Miss Anthony and Mrs. Hooker had 
been in the work, she said she hoped they 
would be permitted to work many years 
longer, as their valuable services could 
not be spared. Mrs. Hooker promptly 
responded that she and Miss Anthony 
would not go to heaven until they were 
enfranchised. 

The meeting adjourned at noon for 
dinner, a collation being served by the 
Equal Rights Club, whose guest the con- 
vention was. 

At the afternoon session reports of the 
different Clubs in the State were given. 
Meriden, Willimantic, New London, and 
Hartford are working with steady, per- 
sistent effort to increase suffrage senti- 
ment. 

Miss Anthony made a most interesting 
address, giving a synopsis of her work. 
In the early days the women had no 
thought of organization, but as time pro- 
gressed they began to organize, and in the 
last fifty years women’s organizations 
have become the fashion. Now has come 
another thought, the organization of 
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organizations into what we call a local 
council. Miss Anthony told of the local 
council in Rochester, N. Y., which, as a 
combination of societies and clubs, can 
accomplish better results for the enforce- 
ment of laws than under the old régime. 
She spoke, also, of Minneapolis, with its 
seventy organizations combined for good 
work, and hoped Hartford and other 
cities would follow. The request for pub- 
lic nuisances to be abolished would more 
surely be granted when the entire city 
made the demand, Individual work is 
good, but you want the societies brought 
together first, in order to bring influence 
to bear on all things of importance. All 
will be achieved when women put away 
their little differences and come together 
for good work, 

Mrs. C. B. Forbes, State President of 
the W. C. T. U., brought greetings from 
that organization, and spoke in favor of 
Miss Anthony’s plan. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell told ef Miss Anthony’s and her 
own experience in the Svuth Dakota 
campaign. As women, she said, we are 
not in earnest enough. A Western wo- 
man has not the word “fail’’ in her vocabu- 
lary. One incident, related by Mrs. 
Howell in connection with the South 
Dakota campaign, impressed her hearers. 
The day had been full of discouragements, 
and the two speakers were being con- 
veyed to their destination by a very lean 
horse and a boy driver. There was noth- 
ing inspiring or hopeful in the surround- 
ings; everything seemed forlorn. Miss 
Anthony suddenly exclaimed: *‘Humanity 
is at a very low ebb!’ The words had 
ever been an abiding memory under all 
discouragements. 

Miss Frances E. Burr, who has been 
recording secretary of the State Associa- 
tion ever since its formulation thirty years 
ago, read an able paper reviewing the 
history and results of woman suffrage 
during the past thirty years, closing with 
a strong argument in behalf of retaining 
the Philippines, holding that the entire 
archipelago should be retained by the 
United States. 

All the old officers were reélected: 
President, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker; 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Elizabeth 
E. Bacon; recording secretary, Miss 
Frances E. Burr; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick; treasurer, Mrs. M. 
J. Roger. The auditors and vice-presi- 
dents were also reélected. Mrs, J. B. Par- 
sons was appointed as member of the 
National Executive Committee. 

The speakers of the evening were Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Howell. The addresses 
were interspersed with good music. 

At the hearing before the suffrage com- 
mittee in the Assembly Room at the 
Capitol on the 9th, the room was filled 
with interested women. Several promi- 
nent women occupied the speakers’ plat- 
form, among them Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Miss Anthony, Mrs. C. B. Forbes, 
Mrs. A. S. Fenner, Mrs. E. Bacon, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. E. Bennet, 
and Mrs. Day, daughter of Mrs. Hooker. 
The bills were ably championed, and the 
arguments brought forward logical and 
convincing. The speakers received hearty 
applause from the masculine as well as 
the feminine side of the house. Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Hooker spoke with the 
old-time vigor, their earnest manner por- 
traying the love of the cause so dear to 
their hearts. These pioneers, who have 
worked side by side these long years, and 
whose heads are now silvery with age, 
have prophetic visions of the dawn of the 
millennium ‘freedom for women,” and 
ther words rang out with a convincing 
force that the right would prevail. Mrs. 
C. B. Forbes, in speaking to the suffrage 
committee, said she had got tired of beg- 
ging, therefore she had not come before 
them to beg, but to ask them to grant 
what was woman’s right. Before action 
is taken on these bills, that were so elo- 
quently championed, a hearing may be 
had for the anti-suffragists in one of the 
committee rooms. The adherents will 
meet their opponents in battle array. 

Mrs. A. A. TRUESDELL, Cor. Sec. 








ScROFULA, salt rheum and all diseases 
caused by impure blood are cured. by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is America’s 
Greatest Medicine. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course »f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addres» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICK AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENK KA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal monihs. 
ee Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA Mar 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOOSAG 
ITCHBURG KAILROAD Toxnzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Amore, and the 
Weat, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00. 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca) time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


= Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held last Tuesday afternoon 
at 3 Park Street. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
presided. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, the Senge that has just ad- 
og ape appropriated $1,566,890,016, much of 
t for unnecessary purposes, and did this in 
the face of a treasury deficit which the 
chairman of the house committee on appro- 
priations estimates will amount by June 30 
to $100,000,000; and 

Whereas, the Women's Civic Federation 
of Denver secured the cutting down of the 
city’s exorbitant garbage contract by one 
halt: and 

Whereas, a woman as chairman of the 
legislative printing committee of Colorado 
broughtin a bill thousands of dollars less 
than the State printing had ever cost before ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the 
need of economy, and recommend woman 
suffrage as a step towards it, because it is 
harder for a woman to get a dollar than it 
is for a man, and long practice in making a 
little cash go as far as possible has trained 
most women to economy. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles gave an extremely 
interesting talk on ‘‘Women as Inventors,” 
the result of twelve years’ research. 


Mrs. Bowles mentioned that in ancient 
Egypt, where women were allowed to 
study astronomy, jurisprudence, and 
everything else except music (which it 
was feared would relax and enervate their 
minds), the introduction of agriculture 
and the invention of agricultural imple- 
ments were attributed to the goddess 
Isis. The Greeks gave similar credit to 
Athene as an inventor. 

In China, silk-weaving was invented by 
the wife of the fourth Emperor, fur which 
divine honors are still paid to her. Jap- 
anese bronze work was the invention of a 
woman. In India, the weaving of Cash- 
mere shawls was invented in the seclusion 
of the harem by a woman, who also gave 
such wise counsel to the prince her hus- 
band that he changed her name from 
Nourmahal (Light of the Harem) to 
Nourjehan (Light of the World), and had 
coins struck bearing this title. Attar of 
roses was invented either by the same 
woman or by her mother, the authorities 
differing on this point. 

The secret of Venetian point lace, which 
had been lost in the 13th century, was re- 
discovered in this by an Italian work- 
woman. The beautiful gauze called 
“woven wind’ is a woman’s invention. 
When Harriet Hosmer took her Yankee 
brains to Rome, she found out the way to 
make marble from limestone, which the 
Italian Government had long been seek- 
ing. 
fn this country, women’s progress in 
invention has kept pace with their prog- 
ress in education. Mary Kees was the 
first American woman to take out a 
patent, in 1808. It was for weaving straw 
with silk or thread. At this time, girls 
received hardly any education. During 
the next quarter of a century, only fifteen 
patents were taken out by women. These 
included a globe for teaching geography, 
a baby-jumper, a fountain pen, a deep-sea 
telescope, and the first cook-stove. 

By 1834, women had a few more educa- 
tional privileges, but not many, and in the 
next 25 years women took out patents for 
85 inventions. By 1859, high schools 
were opened to women, and the war was 
coming. The high schools taught them 
to use their minds, and the war forced 
them out into many new avenues of work. 
During the quarter of a century from 1859 
to 1884, the number of inventions patented 
by women rose to 1,503. Women who 
took their husbands’ places on the farms 
invented many improved agricultural im- 
plements, especially at the West; women 
went into the shoe-shops, and at once be- 
gan to take out patents on machinery; 
women nursed in the hospitals, and in- 
vented improved bandages, canteens, 
camp-beds, etc. Colleges, Sloyd and 
manual training are now developing the 
latent inventiveness of women, and dur- 
ing the twelve years from 1884 to 1895, the 
latest date to which the patent office 
reports have been published, women have 
taken out 3,905 patents. 

Some large and important inventions 
are due to women. Mrs. Harriet Strong, 
who began by inventing a corset, after- 
wards moved with her husband to Cali- 
fornia (I have visited their ranch, set out 
with avenues of beautiful walnut trees); 
and since his death she has taken out 
patents for reservoirs and dams. She is 
now an old woman, but the other day I 
saw that she had just patented a device 
for the storage of water. Mrs. Ada Van 
Pelt, while her husband was postmaster 
at Oakland, Cal., invented a permutation 
lock with 3,000 combinations, also a letter 
box for the outside of houses that throws 
up a signal when there is a letter inside 
for the postman to collect. This is now 
in daily use. Satchel-bottomed paper 
bags were invented by a woman, who was 
offered $20,000, for the patent before she 
left Washington. An invention which 
revolutionized the making of screws origi- 
nated with a little girl. A woman invented 
the Burden process of making horse-shoes, 
which turns out a perfect horse-shoe in 
an incredibly short time. This invention 
has saved the country $2,500,000 in four- 
teen years. Yet there are still many per- 
sons who believe that women cannot in- 
vent. 

I was out driving once with an old 
farmer in Vermont, and he said to me, 
**You women may talk of your rights, but 
why don’t you invent something?” I 
answered, ‘Your horse’s feed-bag and the 
shade over his head were both of them 
invented by women.” He said, ‘Do tell!’ 
I do tell, and I think it is good to tell 
these things. 

Mrs. Livermore mentioned a number of 
cases where women’s inventions had been 
patented under the names of their hus- 
bands, fathers, or brothers, and she de- 
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scribed several instances in which General 
Butler saved poor women from being 
cheated out of patents for valuable inven- 
tions. 

Mr. Blackwell said he remembered as a 
child hearing his father and mother talk- 
ing of a ship-builder who had made a 
great fortune by following his wife’s sug- 
gestion to use copper nails instead of iron 
ones in the copper sheathing of the hulls. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. 
Bowles for her very interesting lecture, of 
which this is but an inadequate outline. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 

At the next Fortnightly, on March 28, 
Mrs. Ellen Johnson, head of the Sherborn 
prison for women, will speak on ‘The 
Duty of Society to Criminals.” 


=_--—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








CALIFORNIA. 


The bill authorizing women to vote at 
school elections has passed the Assembly, 
and, it is thought, will get through the 
Senate without any trouble. It is not 
known how Governor Gage stands on the 
subject. A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislature several years ago, but was ve- 
toed by Governor Markham, 

The Sacramento Bee says: 


The bill should become a law. No good 
reason can be advanced why the suffrage 
should not be extended to women on edu- 
cational questions, at least. 

A plea will be made against this exten- 
sion of the suffrage on the ground that, 
if the women have this much granted, 
they will at the next session of the Legis- 
lature demand that suffrage be given them 
equal to men. 

What if they do? What if they suc- 
ceed? They certainly cannot make the 
filthy pool any filthier, They might even 
to some extent cleanse and purify it. 

At any rate, no matter what else may be 
granted to them, the women have as much 
interest in good schools as have the men, 
and probably more. In justice they should 
be permitted to vote for educational offi- 
cers, and the law should sanctify what 
justice demands, 

After the first part of this article was in 
type, we received the following welcome 
card: 

Governor Gage yesterday signed Assem- 
bly Bill 322, granting school suffrage to 
women. The bill passed the Senate by a 
very large majority, only six voting ‘‘No.”’ 
This is largely due to the tact and vigi- 
lance of Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet, but it 
shows also the advance of public opinion. 

ALIDA C, AVERY. 

San José, Cal., March 10, 1899. 





TAX-PAYERS’ SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., MARCH 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The election for submitting the question 
of sewerage and drainage to the taxpayers 
of New Orleans did not take place on the 
first Thursday of March, as had been an- 
nounced, a further postponement having 
been found necessary. 

Fearing too much opposition from the 


taxpayers, who are already heavily bur- | 


dened, the Committee framed a new or- 
dinance differing in several respects from 
the former one, the principal change con- 
sisting in a reduction of the tax from 21-2 
to 2 mills on the dollar, this smaller tax to 
extend over a longer period of years, This 
necessitated the printing of a new set of 
papers for signatures calling for an elec- 
tion, and these are now being circulated. 
Notwithstanding it is a matter so vital to 
the health and prosperity of the city, 
much indifference prevails, and signatures 
are coming in slowly. 

A tedious investigation of the Assessors’ 
lists revealed the fact that over 10,000 
women are eligible to vote on this ques- 
tion, and it is hoped that through their 
aid the requisite number of signatures 
can be obtained. It is believed that, if 
these can be secured, the measure may 
be carried. If a sufficient number cannot 
be obtained, of course there will be no 
election. 

As there is no organization of the wom- 
en on political lines, it is difficult to 
reach such a large number of taxpayers 
among them, more especially as the ac- 
tive workers are few thus far, although 
each week more are being drawn into the 
work as the organization proceeds, The 
able and enthusiastic president of the 
Woman’s League for Sewerage and Drain- 
age, Miss Kate Gordon, is making heroic 
efforts, and devoting her time and strength 
unreservedly to the work. 

If the election takes place, it is hoped 


| and believed that no large proportion of 
| women will vote by proxy,—this being a 
| privilege merely, and by no means a re- 
| quirement. If a woman votes by proxy, 
| her certificate must be signed by two 
| competent witnesses, and for the first 
| time many women are being made to real- 
| ize that in Louisiana a woman is not a 

competent witness, no matter how great 
| her learning or how exalted her station. 
The proxy may be a woman, however. 
‘This shows the advance that has been 
made during the interval between 
the making of the old and_ the 
new laws, and the two seem_ very 
| inconsistent. The new ordinance also 
| provides that it shall be left to the voters 
| to decide as to how the seven commission- 

ers of the Sewerage Board—one from each 
| municipal district — shall be secured, 
| whether by appointment by the Mayor 
with the consent of the City Council, or 
| by election. 

The women will, of course, help to set- 
tle this matter. 

At a recent open meeting of the Era 
Club this question was formally debated, 
with the result that a majority of those 
present agreed that the better way would 


be by appointment. 
EVELYN W. ORDWAY. 
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COLORADO. 








The annual convention of the Colorado 
E. 8S. A. was held March 9 at Unity 
Church, Denver, with a good attendance. 
An invocation by Miss Ammons was fol- 
lowed by the annual address of the retir- 
ing president, Mrs. Katherine A. G. Pat- 
terson, a considerable part of which we 
shall give to our readers next week. Mrs, 
Patterson called attention to the fact that 
the membership of the Colorado E. 8. A. 
is larger now than in any year since 
equal suffrage was granted. 

Officers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: President, Mrs. A. L. 
Welch; first vice-president, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine West; second vice-president, Lillian 
Hartman Johnson, of Durango; recording 
secretary, Mrs. W. A. L. Cooper; assistant 
recording secretary, Mrs. George A. 
Smith; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
George L. Scott; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie 
E. Matteson; auditor, Miss Theodosia G. 
Ammons; executive committee, Mesdames 
S. E. Roberts, Conine, Scott-Saxton, Corn- 
wall, and Jerome B. Blanchard. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford was elected 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Mesdames C. A. Bradley, Dr. 
Mary Barker Bates, and Lillian Hartman 
Johnson were chosen delegates, and Mes- 
dames C, E. Dickinson, A. J. Peavey, and 
Cornwall alternates to the National Con- 
vention at Grand Rapids. 

Senator Ammons gave a short talk on 
the part women should take in ‘Practical 
Politics.’’ He said that practical political 
work was a necessity. So long as the best 
people took no part in caucus or primary, 
they had no right to complain if things 
went wrong. Many think that the simple 
exercise of the veto power at the polls is 
| enough, but it is not. 
part in nominations in order to have good 
candidates. Practical politics to- day 
means nominations, rather than elections. 
Strong partisanship, the voting of a ticket 
because it is the party ticket, regardless 
of the character of the candidate, is as 
fatal to good government as indifference. 
Mr. Ammons spoke of the recent all-night 
session of the Assembly on the Teller 
County bill as the most remarkable con- 
test ever known in the Colorado Legisla- 
ture. During the storm of parliamentary 
tactics, there were three members who 
never wavered, and whose steadfastness 
to the principles which they believed in 
was a remarkable event in legislative his- 
tory. No one questioned for a moment 
how they would vote. They were the 
three lady members of the Assembly. 
After the session, a Senator who has 
always been a bitter opponent of woman 
suffrage, expressed to Senator Ammons 
his admiration of the way the women had 
borne themselves during the fight, and 
admitted that he was almost converted to 
suffrage thereby. Mr. Ammons advised 
the women to attend caucuses and pri- 
maries, and help to nominate the right 
kind of men. In that way they would not 
only help towards good government, but 
advance the cause of suffrage throughout 
the Union. 

Mrs. Louise M. Tyler called attention 
to the fact that when the suffrage amend- 
ment was before the Ninth General As- 





People must take | 


| sembly, three members of the Association 
were invited to attend a hearing relative 
to the bill. A member, who is also a 
member of the present Senate, took ex- 
ceptions to their presence in the House, 
declaring that they were lobbying, al- 
though they were quietly taking notes. 
He demanded in a very insulting manner 
that the committee be expelled from the 
House. The member who had invited 
them to be present was too cowardly to 
say so, and it looked as though they would 
have to leave, when Mr. Ammons, then 
speaker of the House, sent word to the 
doorkeeper that the ladies were his guests. 
The members of the committee have never 
forgotten his kindness in extricating them 
from the disagreeable position in which 
they were placed. 

The committee on resolutions recom- 
mended a vote of thanks to the Legisla- 
ture for the resolution indorsing suffrage, 
and to Governor Thomas for signing the 
same; and to Mrs. A. L. Welch, Mrs. C. N. 
Whitman, and others for assistance at 
meetings during the past year. Members 
of the literature committee reported many 
calls from other States for information, 
which had been answered by letters or 
leaflets. 

The legislative committee reported that 
its work had been restricted by the execu- 
tive committee to the bills relating to the 
Industrial School for Girls. None of the 
bills had yet been reported back from the 
committees. The convention indorsed the 
bills by Senators Ammons, Philp and Mrs. 
Wright, relative to the Home for Depend- 
ent Children, and the Girls’ Industrial 
School; also the indeterminate sentence 
bill, the bill for compulsory education, 
and Senator Ammons’s bill removing 
emblems from the ballot. 

The programme was enlivened by some 
beautiful music. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

BROOKLINE.—The midwinter meeting 
was held in the town hall op the evening 
of March 13, with a large and brilliant 
audience. Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, spoke on ‘‘Alms and 
the Man.’”’ He set forth the nature and 
advantages of scientific modern charity, 
and said: ‘One strong argument for equal 
suffrage is the growing realization that 
our cities need betterment along just the 
lines where the counsel of a wise woman 
is the best thing attainable.’’ He said he 
was often reminded of the scene in Pil- 
grim’s Progress where a big man sweeps 
a room and only succeeds in raising a 
great dust, while a woman comes after 
him and does the work very quietly, but 
with perfect success. Refreshments and 
a social hour followed the address. It was 
a very enjoyable meeting, and six new 
members joined the League, making 151. 


SoMERVILLE.—A special meeting of the 
League was held last Wednesday evening 
at 273 Medford Street. Notwithstanding 
thestorm some fifteen friends gathered 
in the chee:ful parlors, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell made an informal address, 
claiming that suffrage is a personal, indi- 
vidual right of every citizen under the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bll of Rights of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, He showed 
the absurdity of the objections persist- 
ently advanced by the remonstrants in 
opposition to the thirty years’ experience 
of Wyoming and other States to the con- 
trary, which is exactly as though people 
should repeat Dr. Lardner’s argument 
proving that steamships cannot cross the 
Atlantic Ocean. Mr, Boyer gave interest- 
ing facts in his own experience of politics, 
and spoke of the injustice of the State 
laws restricting the hours and conditions 
of women’s labor, which made it in some 
cases impossible to employ them, thus re- 
ducing their wages, and placing them at 
an unfair disadvantage in comparison with 
men. At the close of a pleasant social 
meeting, the guests adjourned to the din- 
ing-room, and refreshments were provided. 

Hi. B. B. 


NEEDHAM.—At a recent meeting of the 
League, it was voted to work for the Suf- 
frage Bazar. An effort is to be made for 
a larger membership. A special meeting 
was held last week, and a large number of 
guests invited to hear Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, whose fine address was listened to 
with great interest and pleasure. Good 
work was also done with the leaflets. 
One hundred and sixty-eight women voted 
for school committee at the recent town 
meeting. A. M. H. 


WELLESLEY HiLis.—At the March 
town meeting, Mrs. Harriet Ellen Vorse 
was elected overseer of the poor. Mrs. 
Vorse is the widow of Rev. Albert Buell 
Vorse, for twenty-eight years pastor of the 
Unitarian Church. He died in January. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vorse were among the first 
members of our League, and their house 
was freely open to us always. Mrs. Vorse 
is quiet and retiring, but a woman of de- 
cision, earnestness, and great sweetness of 
character. As two of the three selectmen 
are members of the League, she will be 
able to exert her full powers for usefulness. 
This is the work of the Wellesley Woman 
Suffrage League for this spring. 

Mary C, Smita, Pres. 


New Beprorp.—The regular monthly 
suffrage meeting took place on Friday, 
March 3, with a fair attendance. A paper 
upon the life of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was read by Mrs. Franklyn How- 
land, of Acushnet. All present felt that 
they had spent a profitable hour in listen- 
ing to the short sketch of the brave efforts 





of this brave and talented woman. A vote 





was passed to work with the Massachusetts 

School Suffrage Association the coming 

season. Ruts H. Brapy, 
Sec. New Bedford W. 8. A. 








THE DRAMA. 


CastTLE Square.—‘“ The Prodigal 
Daughter” continues in great favor with 
the amusement public, and the manage. 
ment is again compelled to announce this 
famous, realistic, sporting drama for 
another week. The coming week will 
complete sixty performances of this play, 
all given before audiences limited only by 
the capacity of the theatre, a record which 
speaks volumes. Some very effective 
additions are promised in the stage set- 
tings of the coming week, which gives 
promise of being the most successful of 
the entire run. ‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” and ‘The Idler,” are in active prep- 
aration to fullow the present attraction. 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 20,4 1.M. Rey. P. T. Farwell will speak on 
Prison Reform. Club Tea at 6.50 P. M. 





Housekeeper.—A refined woman, an experi- 
enced housekeeper, would like a position as 
housekeeper for elderly lady, or charge in a 
family where other helpers are employed, and 
faithful services would be a pees Is accus- 
tomed to reading aloud, ena 8 considered by her 
friends one of the best of non-professional 
readers. Situation in or near Boston preferred. 
Address Mrs. S. C. C., 266 Cresent Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 








se HOME MADE 


Benbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 


SOME 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLOVES 


ARE SHOWN AT 


MISS FISK’S 


144 Tremont St. 
















They come in very reasonable prices, such 
as $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00, 
and give great satisfaction. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
Sh BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


Is a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lent advertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 187°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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